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ABSTRACT 

The expansion of higher education la the United 
States has resulted in a variety of outreach programs to bring 
pos't secondary education off the campus and into the community. New 
sysV.ems and programs of nontraditional study have emerged- Issues of 
current concern in open learning iiiclude: Quality and effectiveness, 
outreach and access, research and evaluation, economics (costs, 
benefits, productivity, and obtainina support) , implications of 
emerging technology, public policy, and cooperation and 
collaboration. The trend toward lifelong learning brings with it new 
possibilities for educational technoloay and the mass ledia, as well 
as a challenge to postsecondary educators. It is noted that in the 
Onited States citizens get much of their information ficm the mass 
media, and that harnessing *his pcten-tial for learning is the great 
challenge for education in the near future. The experiences of six 
individuals with open learning programs are highlighted throughout, i 
list of references is included. Appended are baisic data on seven 
participating projects (the Appalachian Education Satellite Program 
and Community Service Network, Coastline Community College, Dallas 
County COR Biunity college District, Enpire State College, Miami-Dade 
CoBimunity College, Open College, the Oniversity of California at San 
Diego, andl'the Oniversity of Mid- Amer ica) , a list of factors that 
help or impede learning proiects, and an executive summary of the 
joint conference on research needs in' adult learning in March 1979. 
(MSE) 
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FOREWORD 



The •'Future Directions for Open Lftcrning'* con- 
ference, highlighted in this report, reflects an en^ 
couraging trend toward cooperation an^^i collaboi^v 
tion aroon({ institutions engaged in nor traditional 
educational programming for new audiences in 
postsecondary learning. \ 

Even more important, perhaps, is the fact that 
this conference was held ftt the start of a period that 
may well prove to be a time of mafor tiBpition for 
the movement that has come to be known as "Open 
Learning/* 

This report, for example, summarizes 15 major 
operational projects or studies being conducted in 
1078-79 on the subject of adult learning and tele-; 
vision, which constitutes Just one segment of the 
Open Learning enterprise. 

In the wake of the second Carnegie Commission 
report; both the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) 
and the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) 
appear headed for teorganization and perhaps re- 
structuring. New FCC laws have been considered. 
Cable systems, including those with interactivA 
capabilftjes, are growing in astronomical propor* 
tions. Sf^telliteo have emerged as tools ill everyday 
communication. Videodisc players are bn sale in * 
test markets, and consumera are lining up to buy 
them. The energy shortage ha;ii made people fur 
more aware of the delicacy of th^ American depen* 
dence on the autcnoobile. The economic crunch is 
turning the heads of colle.^e and unjversity presi- 
dents toward more cost-effective ways of delive^ 
ing educational opportunities. 

"The Open Learning Movement," as Ron Gross 
insightfully writes in this report, "seems poised for 
a major step forwar4-** 

One of the steps proposed by the participants in 
this conference was the crea'tion of an umbrella 
agency^ or' association, under which those in the 
Open Learning Movement might promote coopera- 
tive activities to further their mutual fnierests. A 
small subcommittee was asked to develop a state- 
ment of purposes and governance for what has ten- 
tatively been labeled the Open Learning Alliance. 
A draft statement of purposes suggests that the 
Alliance ' encoujrage, promote, aind develop Open 
Learnir? systems in all their forms, including dis- 
tance learning, nontraditional study, and mediated 
instruction," and it places particular emphasis on 
"collaboration and cooperation among mstitutions, 
organizations, broadcasting stations, and consortia 
dedicated to the advancement" of Open Learning. 
Among {unctions proposed for the Alliance are 
information shiiring, public policy development, 
public information, collaboraiive pixxluction, joint 
research, cooperativ^e marketing and distribution, 
and exchange of (dri&s and knowledge through 
training arid staff development activities. 
In^ial rerponses to the Alliance Idea have been 



mixer. Some organizations that might be natural 
participants, for example, have expressed fear that 
the formation of the Alliance would superimpose 
another entity on established groups organized 
within the framework of existing national associa- 
tions. On the other hand, my contacts with some of 
the foundations that have supportisd Open Learning 
programs in the past have uncovered a high degree 
of enthusiasm for the idea, particularly since it pro^ 
poses to consolidate in one organization the major 
actora in the field of Open Learning and Nontrft*^ 
ditional Study. 

Whether the particular Alliance idea survives 
probably is less important than the precedept for 
cooperative endeavore established by the fadt that 
the Future Directions conference was held and that 
it brought together for the f int time a number of in- 
stitutions that share a common purpose— breaking 
the barriere of time and place so that large numben 
of Americans can take advantage of postsecondary 
educational resources. 

I was pleased to learn that the conference intro- 
duced to each other some agencies that had not had 
any contact before and has led since to greater aha^ 
ing of informayon and ideas among those who 
participated. But I am also convinced that the time 
is right, as Ron Gross has put it, for "a major step 
forward,'* and I am equally convinced that the in* 
dividuals and institutions interested in serving non- 
traditional audiences can no longer simply go their 
separate ways. 

The major national policy discussions related to 
the reorganization of CPB and PBS, for example, or 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, 
are just two of many cases in point. Both of these 
alterations in Federal policy will transpire, with or 
without the advice and counsel of the actora on the 
Open Learning stage. Nontradition^J education— 
and the millions of students it serves--must be rep- 
resented in those discussions. Institutions will con- 
tinue to conduct research, plan projects, and pro- 
duce instructional materials, with or without coop- 
erative approaches. By themselves, they will dupli- 
cate by defauh some of the precious resources ex- 
pended. Together, those resources can be applied to 
common tasks. 

The conference reported here represents one im- 
portant step in the joint activities that will be re- 
quired as we face the challenges of serving future 
leamera in all parts of the nation. At the Univereity 
of Mid-America, we hope that the informalion 
reported here will be of benefit to other agencies 
who are seeking to be responsive to those chal- 

Donald R. McNeil 
President 

University of Mid-America 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



The Conference on Future Directions for Open 
Learning summarized in this report was one of 
three planning and evaluation projects undertaken 
jointly by the University of Mid-America (UMA) 
and the National Institute of Education (NIEj to 
provide a perspective on UMA' s previous work and 
to'gather information to guide the development of 
the UMA program into the future. . 

In this effort.'UMA and NIE invited representa- 
tives from seven major Open Learning projects in 
the United States, one from Canada, and several 
from other orgcnizations interested in the develop- 
ment, or delivery, of mediated instructional mate- 
rials to a conference designed to focus on the future 
of the Open Learning Movement. 

A background paper was commissioned to pro- 
vide participants v^rith information on each of the 
seven projects and to outline some of the major 
issues facing the movement into the 1980's. That 
paper was then supplemented by the discussions 



that ensued durtng the conference. (Excerpts from 
the conference itself are set ofT in this publication 
with a blue screen.) 

In the other two efforts, UMA and NIE hosted ■ 
Conference on Adult Learning Research and com- 
missioned a third-party evaluation of the extent to 
which the UMA experiment has increased access to 
postsecondary opporttmities in the ftsven-statft re- 
gion directly served by the program. 

A separate paper has been produced on the re- 
search conference; a summary is included as an 
appendix to this publication. The full paper is avail- 
able through Univewity of Mid-America offices in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The evaluation of access issues 
will be completed in calendar 1980. 



Charles B. Stalford 

National Institute of Education 

UMA Project Officer 
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**In my 25 yean* experience in this field, I cannot recall a time when there was greater receptivity to 
open learning among mainstream higher education institutions.'* 

James Zigerell, 
American Association oi Community and 
Junior Colleges 

"For some of us, it's collaborate or die.'* 

^ Robert McCabe, 

, Miami-Dade Community College 

**We must distinguish the Romance from the Reality in Open Learning.*' 

^ Charles Stalford, 

National Institute of Education 

;'rd rather beg for forgivenrsss than seek permission.*' 

Harold Morse (quoted from St. Augustine) 
Appalachian Education Satellite Program 
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THE OPEN LEARNING MOVEMENT 



No nation has gone further thaifth UnitCfd States 
in offering a college education to e\ )ryone who 
wants It. The land-grant college movement of the . 
19th century, the development of community col- 
leges, the G.I. Bill after World War II and the 
recent attempts to ensure every high school gradu- 

ate a chance to attend college--aJl testify to a 

national commitment to broaden the paths to higher 
lemming. 

But while a college education has been opened to 
more and niore people, it has conformed, with rare 
exceptions, to the same basic pattern. Four yedrs 
' during one's late teens and early twenties are 
devoted to taking courses on a campus,^ studying 
for tests, writing papers, and enjoying a diverting 
. social life with other young people. During this 
period one is supposed to learn largely by being 
taught, in ^ classroom, by instructors and profes- 
sors. The process *ls completed when one has 
. . accumulated some 120 credits, at which time the 
award of a diRloma signifies the completion of 
^ one's educatioirand the "commencement" of life 
itself. 

. This pattern can no longer accommodate the 
changing conditions in American life and society. 
Aliem^tive ideas abbut the nature and fun^tionof 
a college educatit)n--sope stemming from thecom- 
motio;4s of th? sixties, some growing out of the con- 
ditions of the seventies— are reshaping (he campus. 

Over the past several years major policy state- 
ments about higher^ learning" aave consistently 
stressed the need for these new priorities. The 
highly influential Newrnan Reports in 1971 and 
1973 concluded that "we must enlarge our con- 
cepts of who can be a student, and when and what a 
college is. We need "many alternate paths to an 
education." The Carnegie Commission, which 
under the direction of Clark Kerr. carried out the 
most comprehensive xecdnsideratibr of American 
higher education to emerge from ihe turmoil of the 
1960*s. likewise recommended that "post-second- ^ 
ary education take more forms . . . concerned gDm- ^ 
paratively less wi:h the' welfa::^ of a minority of the 
young and more with th^ of'a maiority of all ages,'* 
Events have caught up with these predictions and 

* recommendatii ns. On Ihrf one hand, as Harold 

Hodgkinson, foTner director of the National Insti- 
tute of Education, notes, "We an! simply running 

h» out of kids to t ^ach.'* On the other hand, there has 

been a mn^ibive return of adults to education: 
middle-aged women seeking to break out of their 
hojnemaking roles and into thewider world of work 
and culture; mid-career executives trying to keep 
up with advances in their field or explore new 
careers; and a varipd group, ranging from lull-time 
working people to ^'onvicts and the handicapped, 
who missed out on college and want it now. 

O 1 
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Increasingly, faculties accepf these new de- , 
mands rather than disdaining them as they did in the * 
days when evsning-school students were second* 
class (teademic citizens and the correspondence 
course- was an object of derision. The budget crunch 
on most campuses has driven home the point that ^ 
the long-term survival of many colleges and unive^ 
sities depends on a new clientele. 

But to serve these new students properly— in* 
deed, simply to attract them as paying customers— 
colleges have had to develop new ways of teaching. 
Millions of American adults want to continue their 
education, but most of them find trtditional pro- 
grams rigid, inconvenient, and expensive. Adults 
with full-time jobs and family responsibilities can- 
not usually come to the campus forregular classes. 
Nor are they (ard many of today's regular students 
for thst matter) atfShractable as an earlier generation 
of students about fulfilling requirefhents they feel 
to be irrelevant to their goals and circumstances. . 

The result has been the emergence of new forms 
of postsecondary educations-local and national 
telecourses, courses by newspaper, contract learn- 
ing programs, universities without' wails, external » 
degree programs— the "Qpen Learning Move- 
ment." 

What Is Open Learning? 

'Open Learning** is an umbrella term covering a 
wide variety of programs, institutions, and ideas. 
Generally, Open Learning is used to refer to sys- 
tems that rehch out beyond the campus, oftan by 
using television and other mass media to bring 
instruction to learners y/herever they are. The oft- 
associated term '*Nontradirional Stud/* usually 
denotes individualized ways for students to pUrsue 
higher learning, at;ch as the "learning contracts** 
used by the University Without Walls and Empire 
* State College. But both terms are used rather 
loosely in the field. Diversity has been ^ character- 
istic of this movement from the beginr^ing, and it 
continues to breed new kinds of services, such as 
educational brokering, that defy categorization. 

Both Open Learning and Nontraditional Study 
^ave defied exact definition. The most widely cited 
guiding principles of Open Learning were devel- 
oped in the 1974 report of the National Association 
of Education BroadcBsters, **Open Learning.*' For 
Nontraditional Study the touchstone was formu- 
lated by the Commission on Nontraditional Study 
in its final report. **r)iversity by Design/' in 1973. 

Characteristics of 
Open Learning Systems (NAEB) 

The system must guide a student by eliciting, 
interpreting and analyzing goals at the begin- 
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ning point and throughout the student's con- 
tact with the program of instruction. 

The system must formulate learning objec- 
tives in such a way that they serve as the basis 
for making decisions in instructional design, 
including evaluation, and in such a way that & 
they vdll be fully known to, accepted by or 
capable of modification by students. 

The system must facilitate the participation of 
learners without imposing traditional aca- 
demic entry requirements, without thd pursuit 
of an academic degree or other certification as 
the exclusive reward. 

To provide the flexibility required to satisfy a 
variety of individual needs, the system should 
make it operationally possible to employ 
sound, television, film and print as options for 
mediating leam^,ng experiences. 

The system should use testing and evaluation 
principally to diagnose and analyze the extent 
to which specified learning object! /es have 
been accomplished. In other words, the sys- 
tem should be competence*based. 

The system must be able to accommodate dis- 
tance between the instructional staff re- 
sources and the learner, employing the dis- 
tance as a positive element in the development 
of independence in learning. 

Characteriatics of Nontraditional Study 
(Gommitsion on NTTS) 

Nontraditional study is more an attitude than a 
system and thus can never be defined except 
tangentially. This attitude puts the students 
first and the institution second, concentrates 
more on the former^s need than the lattcr^s con- 
venience, encourages diversity of individual 
opportunity rather than uniform prescriptipn, 
and de-emphasizes time, space, and even 
course requirements in favor of competence 
and, where applicable, performance. It has 
concern for the learner of any age and circum- 
stance, for the degi^6 aspirant as well as the 
person who finds sufficient reward in enrich- 
ing life through constant, periodic or occa- 
sional study. This attitude is not new; it is 
simply more prevalent than it used to be. It can 
stimulate exciting and high-quality educa- 
tional progress; it can also, unleBs great care is 
tnken to protect the freiedom it offers, be the 
unwitting means to & lessening of academic 
rigor and even to charlatanism. 

Perhaps the most important common character- 
isO!c pf Open Learn/ng/NontraditJonal Study proj- 
ects IS an aspiration to met^ new needs of individ- 
uals and ofsooiely by de\ hiag new forms to serve 
new iearners in new ways. Basically,., what we are 




talking about is a congeries of vigorous impulses in 
American higher education to welcome-in mor6 
and different people, particularly part-time adult 
students, aad provide them with ways to learn that 
fit their needs and circumstances. In practice this 
means developing a range of new opttous, from 
broadcast instructipn to individualized external 
degrees, and new services such as credit banks, 
credit fdr prior learning, and degrees by examina- 
tion. Such arrtingemeiits aim to broaden access, 
introduce flexibility, increase the choices and alte^ 
natives for students, and tailor teaching to the 
individual. 

The mass media cJearJy have a critical roJe to play 
in achieving the "openness*' of Open Learning.* 
Joseph Upson, current Director of S( ience Educa- 
tion, National Science Foundation, ha? put the 
reason well: 

Television, radio and newspapers have a large 
and unused capacity to bring people important 
ideas inla variety of contexts. As media that 
reach a^nost all adults in their normal daily 
lives they are particularly adaptable to the 
goals of lifelong learning. The British Open 
University, Courses by Newspapers, the 
University of Mid-America and other projects 
have shown that mass media materials can be 
used by formally enrolled students las well as 
by impressive numbers of informally 
interested students. Conversely, a lifelong 
learning system that does not make systematic 
'^nd effective use of the mass media is liable to 
cpnt i nue to serve those already best served, the 
elite at the expense of the poor, thosie able to 
attend scheduled classes, etc. 

The Present Moment in Open Learning 

The Open Learning Movement still loonis small 
in the total landscape of American higher education 
as seen by influential observers. **Reports to the 
effect that higher education is being revolutionized 
by technology are, to say the least, highly 
premature,** wrote Change magazine in a 1976 
edfitorial comment on the movement. **This is not to 
say that educational technology may not in time 
play a role. But that time has clearly npt come. And 
the problem is not with technology per se, but with 
related matters, such as the often extraordinarily 
high costs relative to learner benefits and the 
relatively sparse proof that m^dia-based learning is 
any more effective than traditional approaches.** 

In an even more recent comment directed spe- 
cifically at Open Learning projects. Change wrote: 
/The American taste for such approaches has con- 

The f articular benefits and problems l utailcd In broadcast tele- 
courses, as I'Brc^'ived and evaluated by colleges and by pubic 
television stations, will soon be available as one^outcome of the 
survey work of the Station-College Executive Project in Adult 
Learning. 



siderably soured, an outcome triggered by the four 
modest OU transplants and by other formidable but 
piecemeal projects such as the UMA, courses by 
newspaper, the College of the Air, and correspond- 
ence study. These less than spectacular successes 
must be seen against the backdrop of . . . the 
gener&i disinclination of public and commercial 
networks to broadcast instructional courses.** 

Similarly, New York Times education analyst 
Gene Maeroff wrote in 1977: "Since television's 
earliest days, hopes have been raised by the pros- 
pect that the schools might harness television's 
educational potential and create a revolution in 
formal learning. It has never happened. Educators 
have been unable or unwilling to take the giant 
steps needed to incorporate television— and«other 
instructional technologies— into the schools in a 
way that would have deep and pervasive effects on 
the contents and methods of formal education.*' 
(The context makes it clear that the reporter is 
thinking mainly of highereducation, despite his use 
of the term ^^schools." The recent CPB study, 
reported In the Times of March 27, 1979. shows that 
ITV instruction affects 15 million children.) 

Finally, the Ford-funded series on"CommunIca- 
^^ions Technologies in Higher Education," perhaps 
the most diligent and detailed look at the field, 
concluded its initial series of project profiles with 
the observation that "the oracles who predicted a 
revolution in the classroom through technology 
were wildly off the mark. .\ . But it is equally clear 



that th^re are pockets of activity afound the coun- 
try where revolutionary happenings are taking 
place. They are the products of communications 
technology harnessed to instruction— and these are 
changing thn classroom. The most dramatic and 
conspicuous among them is the opportunity to 
learn without the necessity of being on a campus, 
with the result that access to education has been 
created for new constituencies of leamera who 
would otherwise have had to do without.** 

Despite this marginality to the mainstream, the 
Opea Lea ming Movement seems poised for a major 
step'^'forward. "Telecourse Boom Hits Community 
Colleges*' was a Chronicle headline last7ear. **New 
* visually sophisticated' offerings for off-campus 
study available at more than 250 institutions,'* read 
the subhead. Even Newsweek noted the hoopla 
over telecourses at last yearns annual meeting of the 
American Association of Community ahd Junior 
Colleges. 

The momentum may be maintained. Within the 
profession, a number of major initiatives, in addi- 
tion to the UMA/NIE Conference and related 
activities, have begun, and several national aa* 
sociations of postsecondary institutions have ea- 
tablished task forces to look into the field and plan 
for the future. The following page contains an in- 
ventory of such projects prepared for the SCEPAL 
project (the first one listed) by Peter Dirr of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 



A VETERAN PARTICIPANTS PRIORmES 

Few leaders In the Open Learning Movement can match the experience of Jack McBride, long-time 
operating heed of the University of Mid-America and cirtrently general manager of KUON-TV and of 
the Nebraska ETV Network. McBride stressed the following future directions for Open Learning at the 
conference: 

• There Is need for many more quality Open Learning courses than are currently 
available. Since Open Learning delivery systems must pay their own way, there must be 
increased learner tuition, which caii come only from additional courses. 

• There Is a grpat need for the few serious producers of Open Learning courres to pool 
resources and thereby produce additional high quality products, thts means both 
strengthening existing cooperative efforts and finding new ways to cooperate. 

• Despite the shortcuts possible, considerable cost, time, and complexity are required for 
the development of high quality Open Learning materials. 

o New ways must be found to finance Open Learning courses since signif icaxt additional 
funding is needed for the production of Open Learning courses. 

• Those seriously interested In Open Learning must find additional ways to change 
traditional thinking^thinklng on the part pf faculties, post-secondary administrations, 

public television station personnel, and adult education personnel. 

• Open Leanjing can move a quantum step forward as it iRarns to make use of the new 
technologies: cable, videodiscs, cassette, satellite, and public radio. 

• Despite the problems of Open Learning, we are working in a time of ever-increasing 
receptivity. More and more are becoming interested in the potentials of Open Learning. 
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1978-79 PROIECTS AND STUDIES IN 
ADULT LEARNING AMD TELEVISION 


Sponzddng Agency 


Title/uescripuoii 


1. 


Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting (C^B) 


Station-CoHc^d Executive Project in Adult Learning 
fSCEPAL). Designed to increase the number of stations 
broadcasting adult learning series and the number of col- 
leges offering c^it for those series. 


2. 

> 


Public Broadcasting Service 
(PBS) 


Adult Leaniing task Force. Recommended to PBS manage- 
ment a funding mechanism to ensure systematic availabil- 
ity of adult learner series through the public broadcasting 
system. Also recommended the establishment of a clea^ 
inghouseon available adult learner series and those in plan- 
ning/production stages. 


3. 

» 


Central Educational Network 
(CEN) 

V 

S 


Council on Adult Learning. Currently in its formative 
stages, this council is envisioned as paralleling the K-12 
Council, including representatives from each of the states 
in the CEN )«gion. Will seek to provide region-wide adult 
learner programs by broadcast and noivbroadcast distri* 
bution through a group rental process. Also plans to estab- 
lish regional library of -^dult learner programs. 


4. 


American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges 
tAACJC) 

\ 


MassiVledia Task Force. Group composed primarily of two- 
year colleges that produce telecourses. Purpose is to work 
cooperatively to increase the use of telecourses and to avoid 
duplication in production efforts. 


5. 


1 

American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges 
(AACJC] 


te/ecourse Utilization Project. Under a grajpt from FIPSE, 
college personnel and TV broadcasters will meet to exam- 
ine policy issues that relate to the offering of broadcast 
telecourses by two-year colleges. 


'6. 


CoUege Producers (UMA, , 
Coast: Dallas, Miami-Dade) 


User Orientation Workshops. A series of three regional 
(West, Midwest, East) workshops was held in February 
1970 to acquaint potential users with available telecourses 

1 1 .t flal lA* il 11 lilt 

and how they might be usrid. A fourth workshop was held in 
Chicago in April. 


7. 


Public Broadcasting Service 
(PBS) 

• 


University Licensee Ccmmittee. Group established to study 
problems related to the admir istratfon and management of 
university licensees. Meetip' s held in 1970. 


6. 


Eastern Educational Television 
Network (EEN) 


Planning a survey of member stations that will he!p deter- 
mine future directions for adult learner services of the net- 
work. 


9. 


Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting (CPB) 


Listing of Educational Series Broadcast by Public Tele- 
vision Licensees in 1978-79. Listing contains 268 post- 
secondary series. 


10. 


Alliance for Open Learning ' 
• 


A new^roup proposed at this conference. Purpose would be « 
to encourage the development and advancement oT Open 
Learning systems (including telecourses). 


11. 


Other IProjects 


The Maryland Center for Public Hroadcastingis proposing a 
formal adult learner service (Intergalactica University) 
modeled after the British Open University system. 

With a grant from FIPSE, the San Franscisco Diocese has 
established the Senior University for the Bay Area to 
provide specialized programs for senior citizens. 



The Joint Council on Educational Telecomunica- 
tions (JCET) also has a study in process to docu- 
ment the needs and opportunities for educational 
telecommunications. Conducted by Chalmers H. 
Marquis, former vice president of PBS. with finan- 
cial support from three JCET member organiza- 
tions (CPB. Agency for Institutional Television 
(AIT), and the Great Plains Libiary). the project will 
analyze present and potential sources of funding 
from government, foundationsi and the private 
sector, with particular emphasis on presently un- 
tapped areas such as mission-oriented programs. 

By the end of this yea#as a result of these studies 
and other ongoing work in the field (such as the 
report of the Task Force on Education and Tech- 
nology to the Commissioner of Education, sub- 
mitted in February), much more will be known and 
far more should be possible in this field* The people 
who must make the critical decisions, if Open 
Learning is to move to the next level of acceptance, 
will have been well informed and motivated. Key 
executives in both higher education and public tele- 
. vision will have been exposed to the accomplish- 
ments, promise, problems, and challenges of Open 
Learning. Funding sources will have been sui^ 
veyed. Benefits and problems of using telecourses 
will have been debated. Success and failure factors 
will have been identified. Adults learners* needs 
will have been levtewed and projected. Existing 
patterns of cooperation and collaboration will have 
been examined afresh and planned for the future. 
The economics and administration of telecourses 
will have been probed. 

There is growf ng recognition that the larger Non- 
traditional Education Movement, of which Open 
Learning is one component, is the wave of the 
future. "The number of people served, the money 
spent, and the political commitment today is to- 
ward nontraditional education and away from tra- 
ditional higher education." says Warren Bryan 
Martin, who as vice president of the Danforth 



Foundation certainly understands the academic 
environment. **It is unlikely that the traditionalists 
will be restored to their former position of control. 
Despite current curiosity among traditionalists 
about lifelong learning as well as signs of socio* 
political coDBervatism in the country, it is more 
likely that these traditionalists will be pushed into 
ivied but isolated enclaves while the nontradition* 
ahsts surround them." 

Asking Ui« Right Questions 

Open Learning is still a youngster. None of the 
programs described in this report has been operat- 
ing for more than 10 years. aw 8**" exploring 
and experimenting* and strategies and techniques 
are still being sought and refined. 

None of the men and women pioneering in Open 
Learning claims that these new projects are the 
answer to all tke [Problems of American higher 
learning* But the conviction seems to run deep that 
they are struggling with the right questions: 

s How can higher educauon better fulfill its 
roles of helping people achieve better liviis 
and advancing toward a more humane 

soci<^ty? 

s How can people of all age^ and circumstances 
be of fered^their fair chance at a college educa* 

tion? 

s How cn powerful modem media be 
hamess|^for educationaluse? 

• What does a college education become when 
it grow^out of a student's distinctive pattern 
of goncerns. strengths, and aspirations? 

* s How can higher education and "real life" be 
integrated better? 

m How can students benefit from the other 
educational resources in their community? 



FROM THREE COURSES TO AN ENTIRE DEGREE 
VIA TELECOURSE-IN SEVEN YEARS 

Bernard Luskin of .Coastline reminded conferees of how far Open Learning has come since 1972, 
when an Arthur D. Little study concluded that there were only three telecourses worth using out of aU 
that had been produced throughout the country. Most conferees agreed that to ay there is vWually an 
entire associate degree program available on high quality programs. "Indeed noted James Zigerell of 
the AACJC Task Force-"anyone who examines o or recent catalog of mass-m .'dia courses may be sui^ 
prised at what It contains. He br she will discover vhat there is now available a library of video courses 
extensive and broad enough in scope to allow ah adult to complete a two-year college program at home. 
One thing more about the video library deserves mention: the courses are more than first-rate instrucv 
tion; they are also attractive television fa.-e." , 
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ONFEREES DIFFER ON ACCEPTAJ4CE OF OPEN LEARNING 



How well-accepted is Open Leariiing by academe to'lf^y? Differing perceptions were offered by 
different conferees, ranging from optimism to apprehension. Martin Chamberlain of the University of 
California at San Diego, noting that his project's TV ''wn^ip-arounds'* and Courst^s by Newspaper have 
been used by one quarter of the nation's colleges and univf ^rsities, sees more acceptance than one woi:id 
have expected among four-year institutions. And Haroid Morse saw great promise in the satellite's 
capacity to deliver educational programming dircfctly into the homes of millions of Americans. 

On the other hand, Bernard Luskin cited continuir^g i^esistance and predicted that more of it will 
emerge as academe suffers dndining enrollments anc; exacerbated internal pressures. And Charles 
Stalford noted the gap between the romantic hope thai, millions of Americans would flip their dials to 
Open Learning once it became available and the low prUerence given to this form of learning by most 
people polled. 
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ISSUES IN OPEN LEARNING 

This section provides background oh some of the most important 
conclusions and expert opinions on >he seven major subjects 
discussed at the conference. 

• Quality and Effectiveness 

• Outreach and Access 

• Research ^nd Evaluation 

• Economics: Costs. Benefits. Productivity and Obtaining 
Support 

• Implications of Emerging Technologies 

• Public Policy Issues 

• Cooperation and Collaboration 
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A. QUALITY AND EFFECTIVENESS 

> 



Concern over qualify— both control and improve- 
ment—is much more evident In Open Learning 
projects than it Is In the conventional teaching that 
goes on in most college classrooms. The visibiJily of 
televised lessons* the team approach to creating 
support systems, the constant scrutiny of retentlon 
rates and success or failure In learning outcomes— 
all conduce to higher quality thati Is customarily 
sought or obtained by disciplinary departments that 
take teaching quality pretty much on faith once 
instructors achieve tenure. 

Nevertheless, the Issueof "quality and effective- 
ness*' continues to haunt the Open Learning Move- 
ment—both from vi^ithin and from without. Con- 
sider these Wfcent article titles; ^ 

• *;EducQaon«l Television Is Not EducaUng" 

• "Lifelong Learning. Scandal of the Next 
Decade?" 

• "Life Experience— An Academic Con 
Game?" 

These threi* titles of arti'.lis published within 
three months in Change magazine suggest a con- 
cern that wa$ predictable. The report of the 1878 
National Conference on Open Learning and Non- 
Iraditional Study alsd cited the quality and effec- 
tiveness issues as the "chief cause of concern'' in the 
movement. 

Further caution regarding the issue comes from 
two educational leaders, one from Israel, the other 
from the United States. Max Rowe of Israel's 
Everyman's University has asserted, "I fear that if 
there existed a standards institute for Open Learn- 
ing, as there exists for canned vegetables, some of 
us miglit soon be out of business/* The issue was 
summed up by D. B. Varn fomierpresident of the 
University of Mid-Ameriua. "I cannot stress too 
vigorously, nor too often, my concern about the 
quality of the course materials we produce and 
offer to the public. . /. Monitoring quality . . . has 
been the historical role of faculties on the cdm- 
puses, end we are now working, for the most part, 
without the benefit, of this thoughtful, deliberate 
mechanism of insuring quahly. If we ftre not 
utilizing this technique of assuring quality, then it it» 
incumbent on all of us to replace it with somftthlr-g 
that will assure the same kind of safeguards. I 
suppose I am a bit concerned about consumer 
protection in off-campus education, simply be- 
cause there is a lot of fraud already, There is much 
that is good, but there is also much that is bad, and 
the bad will tarnish the good/* 
V Quality control h often seen rs essential to»the 
acceptance of Open Learning by the mainstream of 
American higher educat loo. As David Goodwin has 
put it: 



The prospects for long-term durability and stabil- 
ity in Open Learning will be improved as such' 
programs are encouraged to abandon their exp«i^ 
imental status and move Into the mainstream of 
educational Institutions. To do so requires that 
Open Learning programs be Judged by spme of 
the same standards of quality used to assess more 
traditional offerings. In the shoH-term* programs 
whose i^y^is are strictly philosophical and 
which are unable to satisfy additional quality 

criteria, may fall by the wayside The desired 

role is one In which Open Learning Is one of many 
programs available to students, but which does 
not aim to replace the classroom. 

The quality Issue Is a very practical one. im* 
mediately affecting the success or failure of even 
the most modest projects. For example, one strong 
argument that has been put forward for using Open 
University courses in this country to "prime the In- 
novative pump** at certain institutions is that *'dih 
mestically produced American distance learning 
courses often have trouble identifying themselves 
as good college work. Bi^tlsh OU courses. In con- 
trast, have seldom received anything but high 
academic marks in the.U.S- This advantage ought 

to be utilized to the fullest extent Conventional 

content can be a first step for Innovation when It is 
combined with novel teaching methods. The con- ^ 
ventional content of a distance learning program 
vdll vastly reassure those members of the conven- 
tional faculty who have prolonged contact with It/* 
(John A. Taylor. Southern Illinois University.) 
Needless to say. the same purpose can be served by 
using one of the growing number of domestically 
produced courses of exceptional quality. 

But What It Quality? 

Despite such widespread agreement that the is- 
sue of qualily is critical, one Hm to take merely one 
step down from that high abstraction to stumble 
over a massive problem: "What do we mean by the 
term 'quality*?" As Victor Baldi of the North Central 
Association has put it, "Stated mildly, quality 
me ns different things to different people." 

While many professors might readily agree that 
Open University courses satisfy the quality criteria 
customary in academe, .that doesn't mean that they 
are suitable at all, let alone of high quality, for 
many nonlraditional purposes, clienteles, and mis- 
sions of American Open Learning programs. 

Comprehensive criteria for investigating the 
quality and effectiveness of any Open Learning 
program have been developed by Dennis Cooler.. 
His list of categories provides a good checklist. Of 
course, specific criteria need to be formulated 
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THERE IS NO ONE BEST WAY TO LEARN FOR ALL STUDENTS 



lames W. Hall of Empire State College (State University of New York) argued this thesis persua> 
sively during the conference, pointing out that "problems occur when a single mode (such as TV) is 
expected to serve a V3ry large number of students with diverse backgrounds and interests/* 

His own conviction, based on experience at Empire State and in other "contract learning" 
programs, is that: 

No single mode will meet the particular educational requirements of individual students as 
to time and place of instruction nor, for that matter as to best mode of learning. We know 
that many students learn extremely well in a classroom setting. Others can do equally well 
learning on their own through independent reading or through the#se of pedagogically 
sound instructional materials. Thus the expectation is that a degree earned wholly through 
the pursuit of televised courses will likely work very well for some students, less well for 
many others, and not at all for still other students. Unfortunately, when most new 
instructional systems are conceived, they are conceived in a single mode of instruction. 

This is why. in my judgment, if a system of "open learning" or "off-campus distance learn 
\nf(' is to be successful, it must link together a variety of instructional modes, allowing stu- 
dents to move from one form to another when circumstances require it. Ideally then, a 
stud(?nt should be able to pursue work toward a degree in an off-campus setting using inter- 
changeable broadcast or closed-circuit video courses, high quality correspondence or inde- 
pendent study courses, audiotapes and laSoratory instruction, experiential or internship ' 
learning situations, and even computer instruction. Under these circumstancses, students, 
and particularly adult students whose hours are often unpredictable and who must' carry a 
number of responsibilities other than learning responsibilities, find it possible to move at a 
fairly intensive pace toward a degree objective. And from time to time, this same student 
may be able to fit into his/her schedule an actual class or seminar offered on the college 
campus. Such a system also can build in the ppssibility for a short-term, intensive residential 
experience, such as a one* or two- week summer seminar ore weekend of intensive study. 

The coordination of such a set of instructional options for students requires a simple but 
comprehensive mechanism for planning, monitoring, and ultimately evaluating the s{u- 
dent's work. Such a mechanism is ffered at Empire State College by the "contract" or the ' 
individual study plan. 

Thf} use of such a system is highly efficient, for in theory it enables an educational institution 
(o make available to each student precisely the requisite instructional support to accomplish 
given ta&ks. It is not necessary to maintain in one place all at one time the entire range of 
resources which stud^pts might conceivably use. This means that the student has a higher 
chance of finding what he or she most needs by way of instruction and support, while the 
institution is able to offer this support at mjnimum effective cost. 

Thn need for diverse modes of learning was also, stressed by Bernard Luskin, whose institution 
serves both TV students and those who attend classes offered at convenient locations throughout the 
community. "We're not going to see many students graduating from programs consisting entirely of TV ^ 
courses, even if we off.^red such programs. " he predicted. "Most students will want to take some 
telecoiirses, then fill out the rest'of their njquirements with on-campUs work. For one thing, taking the 
whole program via TV takes too fon^. Even though our District owns its own station, we're limited in the 
number of courses we can squeeze onto t^e air each term. Most institutions are limited to from one to 
four courses. So even as v/e build toward a really first-rate AA curriculum vyith attractive options 
within it. thLs wonderful structuro we are building will be taken apart by institutions and individual 
d(»ci(ling for themselves which parts they want and need to use. Which is just as it should be." 
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EFFECTIVENESS IN A NUTSHELL 

Peter Dirr of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting put sharply the need to measure effective- 
ness; 

There are many ways to reach new learners. As you contemplate the use of television and 
radio, kfiow exactly what you want these media to do for you and what adilitional support 
services they require. Then, as you implement their use, question their effectiveness: Are 
they working? Are we reaching the intended audience? How can the process be improved? 



within each category. determined by the particular 
• character of tho project or program under i nvesliga- 
lion and Ihfi purposes of the evaluation: 

Open Learning or Nontradilional Study pro- 
grams, like any new educational or social pro- 
grams, aro susceptible to considerable formal 
and informal cvaluatibn directed at determining 
the success of th(»se programs. There are numer- 
ous kinds of criteria whereby judgments of suc- 
cess or-failurc may be rendered, including: 

1. To what extent and in what ways does a given 
Open Learning program in fact extend or 
expand access to postsccondary .educational 
opportunities? 

2. To what extent does the program provide op- 
portunities and services that are regarded to 
be of priority to communities in general or to 
specific individuals? 

3. To what extent do the processes and products 
of the program appear to be of high quality? 

4. Who leirns or experifint:es what, and \vith 
what consequences? 

f). Is'^he program cost-efffictive/^ 

0, To wliat extent and in what ways has the pro- 
gram influenced the policies and directions of 
other programs, institutir^is, or agencies? 

7. What are the short- and' n<ilong-ran«e i:nns(i- 
qiKMices of the existenc i of Open Learning or 
Nontradilional Study irograms for institu*- 
tional polii^ical p »li(:i' f^'r individual capa- 
bilities and prif)rKi:.s. and for broad social 
values or policies? 



8. To what extent does the program contribute 
knowledge useful to a belter undersia nding of 
the problems, issues, and practices of the 
field? 

Cooler notes that the proper criteria for evalua- 
tion will differ from project to project, depending 
on goals, clientele, etc. He also invites dialogue 
about the adequacy of his categories and their 
better definition. 

The difficulty-and necessity - of designing bet- 
ter ways to evaluate Open Learning and other non- 
traditional programs was a major conclusion of the 
Cross-Zusman paper cited at the recent IJMA-NIE 
Adult Learning Research (Conference. The authors 
concluded: 

We remain firm in our conviction that nontradi- 
lional educa lion can a nd should be t^valuated. but 
it is (extremely difficult to do it using traditional 
measures which are the measures we happen to 
possess right now. . . . New attitudes atniut the 
goals and purpo.ses of adult education are emerg- 
ing, and evaluation is going to have to come to 
terms with that reality. . . . Once the role of 
traditional achievenumt measures is quiistioned. 
the issue of "standards" arises. When that spectre 
is raised, as it is increasingly/ the enormous 
div(!rsity of the goals and purposes of nontradi- 
lional education forces us to a deeper analysis of 
'quality' education. The issu(;s are not simpU; and 
thi: brisic challenges ol nontradilional education 
are setting off heullhy chain reactions in both 
program developm<Mil and evaluation d(»sign. 



Why would an auto mechanicy instructor enrol! in 
telecouraes? 

"At first I was just curious, and then I found I could 
take telecourses at the same time I take my Voca* 
tionaL Certification courses/' says JAMES 
POWELL* auto mechanics enthusiast and teacher 

After nearly 30 years away from formal educa- 
tion, he returned to college in order to obtain 
teacher certification. "I wasn't prepared at first/' 
he edmits. "It seems different this time in school. It 
takes more discipliije/' 

Now that he's rolling, howeveft he has decided to 



go ahead and work toward a baccalaureate degree. 
This father of three has already taken two tele- 
courses and plans io take others. 

"I enjoyed the government course— that's my 
thing/' he says. He has also completed the human- 
ities course. Though he still doesn't have a special 
interest In all of the arts, he likes some of them and 
he found most of the programs interesting. 

What's the best part about taking telecourses fbr 
James Powell? He has a ready answer. "Tele- 
courses are enabling me to speed up getting my 
degree." 
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B. OUTREACH AND ACCESS 



' Tha DemtAd^or Open Laaralng 

The state of our knowledge about the demand for 
Open Learning programs and how that demand 
might be best transformed into adequate numbers 
/ of enrolled students was explored at a UMA/NIE 
conference in March. The following informal re- 
port of the conference, provided througli the cou!> 
tesy of Robert D. B. Carlisle, the synthesizer, sum- 
marizes the main conclusions; 

Three major areas for research were identified: 
The Adult as Learner, Program Development, 
and Administration and Ol^anizatiion. 

Regarding The Adult as Learner^ the conferees 
proposed that UMA study both those students 
V currently involved in their program and those 

who were not, with particular focus on learners 
in rural settings. Patricia Cross suggested that en- 
thuiittttiic students might be probed to discern 
their motivation and the support services which 
increased their satisfaction, while.those who ex- 
pressed desire to learn what was being offered 
but who were put off by the televised mode of 
teaching be studied to identify the sources of their 
resistance. 

Regarding Program 'Development, it was sug- 
gested that UMA research focus on "the teach- 
ing-learning transaction,** encompassing such 
topics as needs assessment, selection and organ- 
ization of learning, planning materials,' and 
working with learning groups. 

Regarding Administraion and Organization, the 
conferees urged XhrA UMA summarize its own re- 
search, relate it t j other research on Open Learn- 
ing, and make d available much more widely to 
others in Xh'j field. Specific research topics for 
new studies were suggested, including which 
evaluat^Son strategies work best, UMA's inte^ 
instit'.tional relationships, and other Open 
Learning svstems whose successes and problems 
might contribute to UMA*8 decisionmaking. (See 
Ihe Executive Summary in Appendix C.) 

A ''Marketidg*' Orientation 

The most dramatic development in this area over 
the past ^^veral years has been the emergence of a 
r "marli^eting** orientation, new in higher education. * 

This orientatiot) has been elucidated by Professor 
Sherry Manning of the University of Kansas School 
of Business. She compares higher education today 
to the railroads in the 1940*s— an **jndu8try** that has 
reached the saturation point for its traditional prod- 
uct. At such a point, continued focus on the f rod- 

• The University of Mid-America has recently shifted dramat- 
ically to a mort? mafket^orierHi il "demand model" fordecidlriK 
what courseware to produce. 
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uct, rather than on diveraifying into new products 
and new markets, can be disastrous. Yet, higher 
education is ill-prepared for such entrepreneur 
ship. Professor Manning spells out the problem and 
the prospects with classic cogency: "Are we notex- 
tremely inwardly oriented? Are we not often more 
concerned with internal relationships than we are 
with what our publics might desire? Faculty, for ex- 
ample, are largely di<M:ipline-oriented: our job har 
been to become scholars in our dis(;ipline. to write 
about it, and to teach it. We are paid differentially 
by discipline, and we are promoted and tenured 
based upon accomplishments in our discipline. Our 
evaluations are iiot substantially influenced by 
those ivho pay us nor by those we serve: we are 
evaluated by our peers in our disciplhie based upon 
work in our discipline. This is by no means a criti- 
cism of how we do business, but rather an observa- 
tion that may help to explain the dilemma in which 
postsecqndary education programs may be in « 
relatively mature stage in their life cycle with an 
inward Orientation." 

There are several possible strategies used by 
firms in this fix. and each stnteg/s counterpart can 
be found in use by some colleges and univenitlet. . 
The "market penetration" strategy suggesU simply 
pushing the "old" product more aggressively to the 
' old kinds of consumen; i.e., putting heat (fn the ad- 
missions office to visit more high schools or devise 
better recruiting materials. A second strategy is 
"product development": for exampl6, enlivening 
the curricufum by using instructional technology. 
The third possible strategy is "market develop- 
ment": selling the "old" product (traditional college 
instruction) to a new market. (This strategy was re- 
flected in the li^e of the 1974 meeting of the 
American Association for Higher Education: "Life- 
long Learners— a New Clientele for Higher Edtjlca- 
tion."). 

. The fourth possible strategy, and the most inno- 
vative, is "diversification": devising a new product 
Tor new markets. While it "may represent the strat- 
egy with the most promise," U is also the niost rijiky 
and problematical. Professor Manning concludes 
on a challenging note:' 

Diversification is the'most uncharted of the st^at- 
egies« and the one about .which we know the 
least. We have surveyed and surveyed and su^ 
veyed adults about their 'educational needs/ and 
• we find, for example, that (mftuy] middle*in- 
come, middle-age individuals v^th at least Wo 
years of college education who said they would 
be * very interested' in continuing their education 
with credit courses on television at home, at 
decision time they wstch sitcoms. And we find 
that of the middle-income, middle-age house- 
wives who are a 9aptive daytime television audi- 
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CAN/SHOULD COURSE PRODUCTION COORDINATED? 

A lively conference delmte broke out over this question. Some pertkipants thought ihet graeter 
coordlMlionbetweenmeJorproduceie— ibottt whetg^ when, ijudby whom— Uwiceeiery 

end detlrebb. Others thought it unfeesible end unneceseely* ^ \, 

"^Production has proceeded too nucL on en ed hoc beds over the pest 20 yi^ert. eseeilad Jim 
ZtgervU. "The result is the existence of e greb beg of courses, with no overell currlculer nttonele. Even 
so, just by eccumuletion there now exists, for the first time . courses oat of one or enothef shop. the| edd 
up to e two-yeer AA curriculum. But greetir coordination for the future would be diielmble;'' 

{eck McBride indiceted that such coordinated ecedemic planning among inatituttons wee most 
d;fficul;, given the ouite different missions, clienteles and other pressures on eath pioducet, to ny 
nothing of the conMmihto of funding* He felt thet th*re were fer more proinf^ prpspecla for 
coIlaboretiaD'ln o^r areas— merket researeh. staff development, public policy analysis* 

The discusslohs terra wed down to whether courees could be developed that would meet very wide 
nsUonil needs, even serving iitttMUkMis as diverse es a two-yoar community c^oUege and a smltiate 
progrem. Two participants pointed out that thitr eoucees currently serve wklely diverse audiences. The 
wrap-around courses out df the University of Gallfomla htve-been jised by hundreds of diverse 
institutions throughout the country, and Appalachla currently enrolls stud^ts tlii l&alites in a course 
taught by a professor from one institution in the region. Herold Motee urged the IdentlfleaHon of 
specific and sharply needed new courses, such as Teaching the Handicapped right now. that 
institutions would accept with abcrity to nrt^et air urgent need. * ^ ^ 

Dr. Morse further pointed out that in the near future, with the advancehient of such delivery 
technologiesas the marriage of satellite end cable technologies, there will be a grMt demand for quality 
public service programming in all ar&as. This demand will supersede any neaMerm constraints based 
on funding or institutional mission pressures and will be creeled by the aggregation of a nationwkle 
public service market. Programs of regional and naticnal impact must be coordinated on all levels and 
Mil be supported by mess audience participation. 



^ ence, most prefer to take a course outside the 
home at 'k learning center or an Institution. And 
we find that many individuals from lat^or unions 
who identify strongly with vocationally and tech- 
nically oriented programs do not choose a trade 
school, but attend instead a traditional institution 
of higher education. 

There are many paradoxes and many surprises in 
our efforts to diversify postsecondary education. 
We ) ave learned a great deal about adults, their 
intn^ stsin leamingv and their educational needs. 
We have learned a gr^at deal about nontradi- 
tional educational prognims. pbout the media 
and how to use it effectively, but we still have 
hiuch to learn." 

There seems to be much promise in this shift in 
orientation in higher education. **Consumer-orien- 
tation*' is perhaps a more acceptable word for it 
than "market orientation." Thus translated, it 
prompts the hope that the student may at last be 
finding his or her rightful place at the.center rather 
than at the "receiving end" of the process. The 
touchstone definition of Nontraditional Study has 
been that it is "an attitude that puts the student first 
and the institution second, concentrates more on 
the former's vieed than the lalter's convenience. 
. . . ' When this was put forward some years ago by 
the Coipnussion on Non-Traditiontfl Study, it was 
mainlv a moral mandate. Now, it seems to have 



become an economic impL^tive. The emerging 
orientation, as Professor "Manning concluded; 
"relieson the market." Perforce, therefore, it "rec- 
ognizes the individual as th^ most valid and valued 
judgment of the worth of our educational pro- 
grams." , 

Breaking the ''Iron Uw'' 

This new consumer, or market, orientation is not 
without its dangers. For one thing, thisorientalion 
neglects those who cannot pay and thereforedo not 
constitute a market. These are the people who 
always seem left out of every bold new venture in 
adult education. The iron law of adult education 
seems to be: "The more, the more. "* That is. people 
who already have a good deal of formal schooHag 
are most likely to plump for more. Whatever is 
done, whatever kinds of new programs arc offered, 
it seems that the same people show up: those who 
need lh(?m least. When programs need to charge 
enough to be self-supporting, then economic self- 
selection enforces the iron law. "This may be a neat 
way of explaining l<iilure/* says Max Rowe. of 
Israel's Evcr-yman s University. *'but failur<i it re- 
mains." \ 

Recent research by UMA has confirmed this 
failure. "We still aave not found effective ways (if 



• F(5r up-U»-dati' do< umentation of this familiar axium in adult 
educatiun, st»e Cross and Zusm:\n (biblloKraphy)^ 
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they exist) to invc!ve minorities, members of iov/er 
sociorconontic ^ups, and lower educational 
groups in higher edlucation via the of distance 
learning techniques/' wrote Wayne Hartley in a 
paper, **Mftrketlng to Nontraditional Audiences/* 
based on the most recent findings. ' We are still 
catering to the white, middle-class, well-educQted 
members of society/' 

Recent Reseerch ^ 

Among the seven programs participating in this 
project, access and outreach ai^ continuing con- 
cerns. Eleven Open Learning institutions, includ- 
ing three of the seven, wete surveyed recently by 
UMA regarding the audiences (potential and actu- 
al] for their TV courses, the number and nature of 
such offerings and the extent and effectiveness of 
promotiotiiiil activities. The findings were: 

• These particular institution3 serve a potential 
audience of 20 to 30 million adults, including 
seven to eight million minority group mem- 
bers. 

^ During Spring 76, 10 institutions reported a 
total of about 22,000 enrollments in TV 
courses. Five community colleges accounted 
for nearly 05 percent of these enrollments. 

• TV course enrollees with these institutions 
tend to fa^ older than on-canipus students and 
a majority are simultaneously ejigaged in 
bourses of study not involving television. 

e Ov'^r a two-year period nearly 100 different 
TV courses were offered by 10 institutions. 
Only 12 of these courses were offered by more 
than a single institution. 

• All but a small percentage of Ty cours^e en- 
rollees are taking the coursed for college 
credit. • .-^ . » ^ - ^ * 

Overall, the average- tota) per course costs 
'^Ituitfoh and materials) io TV coVr^ student's 
w / from'thfcse institutions were abou*$60. TKff , 
'average course costs fof comrouiytyGtillp^^^^ 
. ' , enrollees Were fess than Jialf the costif;for 
' / MB'nit)llee?*v\dth the other institution.- 

. . * • * All baf^tjne Institutioa reported .that •support' 
^ ' for TV courses camu from multiple source^ 
. pommunitjr collejes received fr<un two-thirds ' 
to*a\\ of thfelr TV coujrse. suppoH from, state, 
and local ^ ivernnfefit. On the average. 15 
percent of romm^nity . college support carihe 
' fr^Ri sftident tuition. The ot^er insti^yfipns in 
the sUrvey received, on the average^wearly. 

• half tkeir support from tiltlon omrthe re- 
maindefr'ftom other'variid sourpes. 

• Promotipn of TV cotirseq \fy -tfll surveyed 
institutions involve(} the use of multigle 



means. All used brochures and most used 
newspaper ads, TV ads, and radio annqunce- 
ments as weH. Other means were employed 
by many of the institutions. 

The study concluded from the data that "the mark- 
edly higher enrollments reported by \ke ionvnuni- 
ty-related institutions compared with tho8«,cl the 
other institutions, although perhaps due in part to 
the relative longevity of the former are likely to be 
better explained in terms of three other factors: a) 
the relatively limited geographic eictension with 
commupify colleges, b) the relative similarity of ' 
community-college student populations for TV 
courses and traditional courses, and c) relatively 
low student tuition costs for TV courses at com- 
munity colleges." r 

Levols of Participation 

The "openness" of Open Learning Vfa TV, news- 
papers, tedio, or other mans media extends to virtu- 
ally the entire population. Therefore, participation 
must be thought of as occurring on at least three 
levels, as Martin Chamberlain has noted: 

1. The casual viewer or reader for whom the 
media presentation Is sufficient reward. We 
have reason to believe a sizeable number of 
viewers or readers became participants 
through chance exposure. The quality of the 
message must be such as to hold them. 

2. The viewer reader who is not sufficientl]^ 
attracted by 'the promise oj^the program toj 
enroll as a non*credit^ stucfent or who simiJly 

, purchases some of the published materials tor* 
engage in a deeper study of the subject. ^ . 

' *; 3. The serious stu4ent who enroHii for credit and 
' conipXeJtes the. full cpufse. 

' Cha«n6eif)aln offer^ thie fdllowin^ tabl^ of com- 
' parative -involvement at the ^re4 leyels, based on. 
"reasoned estimates accor(^ing io evaluation stiid* 
les of- six courses y^lng newspapers -^nd .three * 
public Jlelevlsion courses": ^ - , 

. Newspaper.N Public Tele vieicJn 
' Uvel one* S nr.illion ' ' . 3.5 million 
\,Level Iwo 1^^25,00(5. • ^ * ' 12-30,000* 
Le^el thr^fe." : 6rl2flqo - .12-5p.000* 

.There- may be a fourth calegc /—very serious 
, students who faithfully follow an entire scries of 
*broa(^casts, do a^ significant amount >o(jBnclllary 
' readling, but do nol enrpll,* perhap5-4)eQause they . 

-The apparent anomaly in which i^xe tdtals fqr l«vel thref under 
, 'public television •xctsJ those of level twQ is caiyed by Jack of 
' good data^^n book' sales. Itisposslbfe.lirbbnblyliKely, leveltWo 
totals exceed rtiqse of level three. Undoubtedly there Is' some 
Intenrffttgting of numbers. Tfie totals fpr level three are derlyed, 
^ wh^re'^possibl^.-from enrolimeAt Infdrmat^on rather Jhao-book 
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wish to proceed faster or differently than a pre- 
scribed syllabus permits, (The present writer is one 
such student, currently involved in two courses, 
'The Shakespeare Plays" and "Introduction to the 
Humanities/') Considering such people as consti- 
tuting a fourth category is only necessary because 
.the three*part division seems to imply th&t the en- 
rolled students are necessarily the most "serious." 



While the numbers in this fourth group may be 
small, the learning involved may be significant in 
quality and results. Moreover, such learners might 
be turned into enrolled students if courses were of- 
fered with an "Independent Stud/' track that pe^ 
mittsid self directed work rather than prescribed 
assignments, papers, and examinations. 



A mW PUBUC SERVICE NETWORK 

One of tlie hoatlMl of dntn Utralaf WM dM^^ 
Apfwladiiaii Edition 8itilHtoP|«gra<n(AB8F). Since Octobar 1. 1079. thtCommimityStrvice 

Nttworic (08N) M bn)M!fik<C il hboit p« iwti^ 
distrlbatad by iito^jito thioiifh 9tlil•^t^levitlM 

"Tiat piofniiBiiiiBf . which Is datigMd to be iito>oom]0ttltiv« with PBS and commeicitl 
ttltviiioQ.'' Mid lAMi. '"mid fMch and itrvt tpedaaMd u^or undenervtd •ndSmcef with 
inenattd prngm coalnU tnd IktqiitDcy.*' H« ^^^^ 

Th«C8NwiUofff«rtfiiiixl»rtdiicttioiMLiiutn|CtionalaiMlM^ piopamndnf. A 

high piic«iitilie of the iiittnictimial protfimnO^ 

Uv%h$i$,} .\ \. ■" ' , 

Other progitmmiiig. mett of it tttt^portad by «p^^ 

tte AE^ hat experinwnted with, and CShf will continua to atpartmaht with, the live, 
roinot^f^^ 

>; UiMla];»ther ipedat giaiita. the C8N bopea to Ineieaee pxo)j[iam inimctlbn with toU^frae 
' '^aop'^'ielephooe muobera on •ome of ita prognima. One piofrpun in mind, for example, (and 

«yh|chbaabeenia|gaatedbyBOflMGableTVop»T^ ^ 
: aij^lSiancid planning witti a Uye. tol^fm 

country cdold call inwlth q&eationt 

tbp Comnninity Service Network vvould aaiitt communttiee iHth a variety of edvcational. 
infoimationai, and inatmctlonal programs. Baaed on continuing inputs from participating 
' communities (Where the AESP now operates), from cable television operator), and from 
other local and leglonal sources, the GSN is developing a program format which should 
. » maKe a poaitiveapd constructive cc^^ution In communities thioughoutth^ , 

Eor further infonnstioK about the AESP and the CSN, lee Appendix A. 

• ' * . ' . ■ • ' 

< ' ■ . , ■ / 

" — — ' . ' ■ r.i — . 
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Trru surer ol an aviation company, RON COLLINS 
has had a gootl deal of exporiencn with money. To 
add to his oxpertisL, hn has taken many courses in 
business and accounting over the last 12 years. 
However, this spring brouj^ht him two new educa- 
tional ^experiiMicts in one a colle^^e course in 
humanities delivered by televisi^ri. * 

"^Kon enrolhfd in the humanities course because it 
Was a required subject for a college de^^ref?. He 
enrolled in it on lelfjvision because h(* thought it . 
would be "a nice way lo take? the coursrv" 



And he thinks he made the riKht'decision. "I think I 
really learned a great deal from it,"- he says. "And I 
enjoyed, it." Part of that enjoyment was being ablt 
to choose his own environment while watching the 
programs ^ 

As a night student enrolled in nine hours of on- 
campus classes, Ron (^()llins likes having an alter- 
native lo spr'nding every evening on camjjus. 'H-ie- 
courses lidve turned out to be a good way for the 
treasurer to save? time which be says is always a 
good investment." 
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C. RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



"Research and evaluation have greater iInpb^ 
tance to Open Learning than they have generally 
been given in conventional education/* wrote the 
^authorsjpf^the UNESCO report Open Learning. 
They^Itedlhe reasons: . ' , 

• the need to justify expensive innovations 

• the necessity of Jong-range (and correct) pro- 
jections and predictions as the framework for 
making production and distribution decisions 
with long lead-times and even longer in-use 
effects. 

the relative Isolation of the producers of dis- 
{ tance-leaming materials in comparison with 
on-site, face-tp-face teaching. ^ " 

• the vdde visibility of the products and the di- 
versity of the audience.^ 

A Rotearch Gap 

There is clearly a **research gap*' between the 
need for research in Open Learning, and the very 
limited research currently being done. 

The bulk of the research that has been done has 
been devoted to the basic question: how does the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching via television compare to 
on-campus, face-to-faceinstruction? The clear out- 
come of this research has been summed up by Leslie 
Purdy of Coastline Community College. . 

Television courses da teach, stuidents are at- 
tracted to them, do succeed in them and do enjoy 
then). In fact, the effectiveness of television 
courses has probably been moi;e intensively stud- 
ied than most on-campus instructional modes. 
We who design and offer television courses do 
not have to be defensive any longer. 

Beyopd such studies, howev ^r, the pickings are - 
Slim , though the few major inquiries have produced 
results that should f/ncourage ftirther support: the 
CPB-fuhded study of The Ascent of Man, the study 
of Classic Theatre by Purdy knd Icenogle, the 
^ works of CAEL, NIE*s study o^ the External De- 
gree, end the look at the life stages of adult students 
by .Rita Weathersby among othei's. Veteran tele- 
course specialists meeting in Dallas last summer- 
including representatives from Coastline, Miami- 
Dade, Dallas, and UMA— agnsed unanimously 
concoming 

the rrgent and compelling need for a great^deal 
more research and evaluation in virtually all 
aspects of telerourse operations— learner cogni- 
tive styles and demographics, |the adult learner 
and lifelong learning, the rea^ a](id perceived sub- 
ject-area needs of the distant learner, optimiza- 
tion of design models f nd delivery modes, tele- 
course management and support models, ma^ 




keting methods and publicity techniques, forma- 
Ifve and summative evaluation methods, and« 
particuhriy, test item construction and analysis 
techniques. . 

Former NIE Director Patricia Graham told the 
last National Conference on Open Learning and 
Nontraditional Study: 

There has not been, so far, as much attention by 
educational research to nontraditional educa- 
tion and lifelong learning as v>e might like. The 
history of educational research suggests that 
such aft6ntion v^l grow as the field Itself grows. 
. . . We should welcome efforts by'bducatipnal 
research to find out more about the new students 
who are coming into Nontraditional Study and' 
about the way age groups who ha ve not previous- 
ly ^een engaged in the educational enterprise 
interact with education. 

I know that many of you may be discouraged 
^ with educational research and many of you may 
feel that it does notjufficiently address questions 

in Open Learning and Nontraditional Study 

I've no doubt that, in time, as we define nontradi- 
tional education better, the amount of research 
energy directed tovrard it will increase. 

I know this may not be entirely satipfactory to 
many who devote their lives to nontraditional 
education, but I think you can be encouraged in 
the way in. which the research community has 
been ablo to break away from many of the ortho- 
dox university modes of scholar^lhip in order 
better to attend to the problems of traditional 
schooling. That break means that We are dealing 
with a field which is now mature enough to 
address a w'de variety of problems within the 
academic framework. The National Institute of 
Education has sponsored research and other 
activities which we hope will at least establish 
the precedent that such work needs to be done 
and, I suspect more important, that thq. Federal 
Government is willing to give money away for it. 

Some Research Needs: 
Product, Learner, Inititution 

Patricia Graham has indicated some high prior- 
ity research needs: 

We must learn a great deal more about the people 
who are entering education at ages and life cir* 
cumstances which have not before been widely 
encountered by the educational system. This is at 
least partially the task for research. 

My esUmate is that such research will develop 
along two branches. The first will be learning re- 
search. What are the patterns of learning in older 
people? How do their lifr experiences relate to 
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how they learn and how they behave in educa- 
tional settings, whether they be traditional' or 
nontraditional settings? What kinds of teaching 
best suit this group of learners? A second kind of 
research, which I suspect will develop, will be 
something like what we usod to call curriculum 
research and development. It will involve in- 
vestigation of topics and areas or studies which/ 
nontradihonal learners will want to address or 
which will be useful to them. Here, I think, we 
will have to diflarentiate between topics held to 
.be utilitarian in some caree^related sense and 
those whose utility has to do with personal ful- 
fillment. In either case, there is much to be done 
in determining educational needs of nontradi- 
tional students. The next step will then be to 
develop materials and to study teaching styles 
which are most effective in delivering such edu- 
cation. We engage in much less of this kind of 
research and development at the elementary and 
secondary level now, not be<^use it isn't impo^^ 
tant, but because our schools and teachers have' 
become so adept at their own curriculum devel- 
'opment and because private enterprise has beeil 
successful in cooperation with teachers to pro- 
duce materials y^ich work. This process is not so 
advanced for students not in the traditional age 
group. Here we vf^W see a great deal oLactivity. 

Looking more specifically at media courses, Purdy. 
suggests some promising areas, of inquiry: 

How do broadcast television courses differ and 
how do the differences affecf student perform- 
ance? Methodological problems exist because 
the major course producers are only now begin- 
ning to standardize course design. Furthermore, 
there are some differences in student vieyve n 
our broadcast areas, but two generalization!; 
seem to hold true: 

1. Coordinated instructional systems are more 
effective than simple broadcast courses using 
uncoordinated components. 

2. The way the coui*se is offered, the amount and 
typepf support service, isas important as the 
course design in determining st'ident per- 
fonilance and completion rates. 

To these variables in the instructional packag- 
ing, Jerome Lord adds a second set of variables— 
the differences among students: 

If the lessons of the summative evaluations done 
to date could be summarized in any one observa- 
tion, it might best be said that no methodology 
makes a more significant difference than another 

until the learners are differentiated, (emphasis 
added) 

A third major area for reseaich has been pro- 
posed by Robert Heinich, editor of the A dio- 



Visual Communication Review. He calls for 
. «^ . ^ * 

research about institutions, how they are struc- 
tured, how they are managed. How is it, why is it, 
what is it about an institution, like a university, 
that tends to bias ptoduction (i*e., instruction) in 
certain directions? How does it work? Why does 
it do it that way? And then find out how these 
could l^e restructured to do it another way. . . . 
We would find it very profitable to work with 
sociologists, businr s people, engineers, othe;* 
disciplines, to find out about this.wholenotionof- 
. systems and how it functions. 

But first, such research must be encouraged with- 
in higher education. At present, Heinich points out. 
the reward system bless^^s only the narrowest kind 
of "pure" research. ''One of the real problems we 
face ... is getting development woric given the 
same kind of academic respectability as research 
work." 

A comprehensive approach to spurring and guid- 
ifig needed research in Open Learning might be to 
prepare a Research Agenda of outstanding- ques- 
tions that would help improve practice. 

A model for such' a research agenda is the one 
generated by the 1077 N IE-sponsored conference 
on Personalized Systems of Instruction. 

Such a Research Agenda for Open Learning 
might be coifdinated with one for lifelong learning 
as a field, developed by a panel headed by Norman 
Kurland of the New York SUte Department of 
Education, published by the Future Directions for a 
Learning Society Proiect (The College Board). Re- 
sponding to the increasing need for research in the 
field of adult learning, the panel's report focuses on 
the four main areas: adult learners, providers of 
learning opportunities, tl.e social context in which 
: lifelong learning occurs, and the interactions of 
learners, providers, and society. The panel identi- 
fies important gaps in research and provides a gui^e 
' for the use of researcl^ers and those who fund 
research/studies Kurland has suggested that the 
franiewdilc for research into adult learning worked 
out by Ihe Paj[iel would be highly suitable for 
organising^uthef research in^Open Learning and 
that, if researcher^ throughout the lifelong learning 
movement referenced this framework by identify- 
ing the scope of their inquiries in terms of its 
categories, it might lend more coherence to every- 
one's efforts. ' 

Such a research agenda would direct attention to 
neglected areas and encourage coordination of ef- 
forts. As Cross find Zusman noted in their review of 
the literature aboUt adult part-time learners and the 
programs designed to serve them: "Our overall 
conclusion is that we l^now a great deal about a very 
narrow range of topics/* 
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Do babies and college mix? TERRY RASK thinks 
so. She*s seven months pregnant with her second 
child and almost two semesters along on her 
college degree. 

•*I decided to take TV courses because I was preg- 
nant and dldn*t want to be on campMS every day," 
she explains. 

Terry started college when her son entered first 
grade. She first enrolled in two on-camp.us classes 
just to see if she could handle college work. And 
she did very well. 

With one semester of on-campus classes behind 
her. she was looking forward to continuing. Then 
ihe became pregnant* 

The only disappointment abput becoming preg- 
nant again Was the thought that shje would have to 
postpone her college plans. But she found she 
didn't have to— she enrolled in lelecourses, 

feel I have gotten as much out of the TV courses 
as I would have on campus. IVe learned a lot,*' she 
emphasizes. Either on campus or via television or 
both, Terry Raak is going on with college. 



D. THE ECONOMICS: COSTS, BENEFITS, PRdDUCTIVITY, 

ANDyOBTAINING SUPPORT 



The academic Joke that "nontraditional" simply 
meaim anything that loses money is a grim reminder 
that economics is crucial in Open Learning. As 
President Peter Magrath of the University of Kiln- 
nesota says: "The most critical problem confront- 
ing Open Learning systems today (can be con^ 
sidered to.be) how can higher educational institu- 
tions fund such systems in an increasingly tight 
fiscal climate?" 

Open Leamiog is expensive to produce and 
disseminate, and as Bruce Johnsltonif} points out, 
"Few programs any longer claln* to be a We to 
deliver edpcaition through this mode at a lower unit 
cost than through the traditional mode." 

Costs tnd Benefits 

The dlfficuUies— indeed, the frequent impos- 
sibility given the pitosent state of the art— in relating 
costs to benefits In Open Learning systems have 
been widely recognized. Some of the maia^asons 
' were cited by the directors of UNESCO's Inter- 
national series of case studies, They concluded in 
their rf^port "Open Learning": 

• Some systems preclude separate costing ei- 
ther because the distance learning effort 
draws heavily from resources and even mate- 
rials already prepared foron-campus students 
or because efforts on behalf of on-campusand 
distance learning students overlap and inte^ 
mingle. 

• Partnerships with broadcasting organizations 
make it often impossible to obtain appo^ 
tioned ^operating costs from that partner, to 
say nothing of capital costs. 

• Even when dealing with essentially self-con> 
tallied operations, it is difficult to compute 
meaningful costs per enrolled students (to say 
nothing of how to figure in costs and benefits 
to the non-enrolled who constitute a con8ide^ 
able audience and apparently derive substan- 
tial benefits). 

• Comparisons with conventional institutions 
are dif f icuh because those institutions do not 
have costs per student Which take account of 
their ongoing capital and overhead expenses. 
Their computations rarely take account of 
their enormous, in-place capital investment, 
revolving 'Costs, research costs, etc. 

To these factora one might add a number of In- 
herently unmeasurable benefits that most obse^ 
vers would consider significant. The Open uearn- 
ing Movement has a significant, but intangible, 
effect on the consciousness of professionals in 
higher education and on the general public. This 



impact is hard to measure, yet incontestable— and 
its cumulative consequence may be important in ' 
changing mincjs through continual exposure to new . ' 
ideas. 

Professionally, the movement poses a constant 
challenge to the academis establishment. By denh . 
onstrating that new students are being served in 
new ways through new approaches! Open Learn- 
ing demands, simply by existing, ito own rightful 
place in the higher education picture as well as. 
regular scrutiny of its prevailing practices to Me 
whether they are meeting real student neea^i. and 
utilizing the full range of available options. The 
very questions of quality, cost-effectiveness, ud 
relevance raised by— and against— the Op^b Learn- 
ing Movement challengn all of American highet* 
education. 

As to the general public, the constant promo- 
tional caihpaigns of. say, the Coast Community 
Colleges, -DaUas. UMA. Chicago's T^V. Collsge. 
and othera have begun to alter public awareness.*. 
Through display ads in ne%vspapera and catalog and 
brochure mailings, people are made incre^singlit' 
aware bf TV courses and other alternative ways to 
pursus higher learning. Equally important ii the 
continual shaking up of the stereotypes about adult 
learning that many adults still carry around in their 
heads: that learning is for the young, adult educa- 
tion is for immigrants, an aduh shojikl be embaN . 
rassed to go back to "school," learning takes place . 
only in a classroom and involves dull academic 
subjects like Latin and calculus, etct These shib- 
boleths sound crude to those in or c|ose to the field, 
but tp the man in the street these are still prevailing 
beliefs— the author speaks as one who writes about 
this field for a mass audience in TV Guide, Parent's 
Magazine, and other periodicals. 

The point is not trivial. Perhaps the most basic ^ 
challenge facing the Open Lemming Movement is ' 
that many Americans do not really believe that they 
can successfully change their lives through learn-, 
ing. By confirming that one can, the movement is 
gradually bringing about a shift in consciousness 
that is essential not only for its own success, but 
also for the American future. 

But these are, intangibles, and they add to the 
reasons why "it is liaeardous fo cpmpare the costs of 
Open Learning systems with tho'se of conventional 
• institutions," as the UNESCO team concluded after 
examining case studies from around the world. 

Such comparisons, on the rare occasions when 
they have been done, often support the contention 
that Open Learning systems dod sliver instruction 
at a cost-benefit level comparable to conventional 
instruction. Yet these studies Invariably leave out 
some Important factors that would further favor 
Open beaming. They usually fail^ for example, te 
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"WE DECIDED TO BET A FEW MILLION BUCKS ON ITV" 

The importance of leadership from the top In making ITV work was stressed by Rodger Pool of the^ 
Dallas County Community College District. Said Pool: 

I mai^ntain that few so-called nontraditional approaches to instruction have much of a' 
chance for success if it isn't readily apparent to all concerned that the **powers that be" care 
enough about the approach to do more than pay lip service. In our District, it has always been 
understood that telecourses would be offered. It has al3o beeiv understood that the 
Chancelloi^ made that decision. Others had only to'be cgncemed about the "whals" and 
^''hpws'* of the matter. To his creditt the Chancellor not only decided that telecourses would 
be offered, but he also hired a;highly qualified person to head the effort and had that person 
report directly to him. Of equal importance was his willingness, and that of the Board, to 
commit the large number of dollars— * risk capital," if you will— required for sucsh an 
operation to have any chance for success. To paraphrase the Chancellor, "We decided to bet 
a few million bucks or/ ifistructi9nal television/* 

"the probability of &n Open Learning effort succeeding without a high level of support from 
the chief administrator of the institution and its governing board is as remote as the prospects 
for ail immediate drop in the price of gasoline. 



lake account of the capital investment thai under- 
girds conventional instructfpn. ' 

jerome Lord has summed up tne research on cost- 
effectiveness in Open Learning: 

It is not easy to figure whether commitments to 
Open Learning* systoms and programs are cost- 
effective. Certainly, very little has been done in 
the United States to try^o measure, the economic 
impact^df individual fiijctors of Open Learning. 
However a number of studies have been done of 
, large-scale multi-media /based Open Learning? 
'projects in other countries. The basic finding of 
these studies by Klees, Jamison, Suppes, nt al., is 
that such large-scale project^.arcessimtially cost- 
effective. They also seem to have done 'an effec- 
tive job in teaching and loarnrhg. (While Carnoy 
and Levin dispute these conclusions, they do not 
maintain that the projects under study arc not 
cost-effective or learning-effective.) The point, is 
that policy makers ought, at the vq-tv least, to be 
aware of such Sfiudies and, more particularly, th(3 
'-^ design models that are available thnriifrom. It 
may well be^that new Open Learning initiatives 
will have to bo structured to enable legislators to 
; ascertain the real costs of these initiatives and the 
impact those initiatives Have had on adillt learn- 
ing and adult lives. ^ 

Practitioners froni Miami-Dade. Dallas, and. 
(Jriast agreed. Aflast sunijneF^s Dallas.invitatioijal 
workshop they concluded that "there is litlh? evi- 
dence that telecourses are., or. i>oon^ will be,, more 
cost-effective than tFaditioiial lectun^nicitatinii 
cla}*SHS. assuming thfiy are iis" (?iiL»clfV(^ instrut- 



^ tiqnally." Moreover, there is a widespread belief 
among the jnnovators that to assure utmost quality 

' further reduces the possibility of comparative cost- 
effective operation. Ned Gienh of Miami-Dade 
notes that his operation at the Open College there 
"could be more cost-effective if -{hi? RSVP system 

' v;ere abandoned . . . but.the damage to learning ef- 
fectiveness and learner support would probably be 
unacceptable."* ^ 

< The Budgeting Process, 

A major impediment toOpen Learning projects is 
the budgeting process in higher education. As 
Miami-Dade's Robert McC^abe notes in his contri- 
bution to the AACjC handbook "Using Mass Media 
for Learning": "The purchase of a set of films for 
$2,000 or $3,000 is often debated rft length while 
.personnel budgfits in the millions elicit little discus- 
sion." He. goes on to elucidate the mental "set" that^ 
permits such anomalies to occur: 

HudgeMng pNjceilnres in higher educatioiiare, on 
the whole, rather p: imitiy(j. There is ai^fxpcfcta- 
tion of 'normal exprM)ditur(js' and everything else 
is difficult to introiluce or maintain. 

The consequence, McCabV points out. is that de- 
spit(? new needs, new stud(Mits. new deHvery sys 
^ tenjs. new kinds of personiir^l and niat(^rials. n(n, 
(jx^H!ns(» patterns, ninv curricular ohjectivf^s. ejc. 

* ' il^stMiilMrdalii ( otnpili'tl in Ml.tini D.i^lr indit jit(* . tli.it lln* 
I\SVI* sVrtt'in < oHtrilfnt*'^ <iili(.illv \n llir .atisl.n (mii u\ stu 
ilnils A'. Kf li.'it (i.irli'^l^' pul'. if TIm- ,.ninlt*. Ukf IIu m torn 



the essential budget decisions are still made the 
same old ways. "With all the change, budget 
planners continue to anticipate expenditure pat- 
terns from earlier times, and to resist any others. 
. ,. . These current budget practices make Jt partic- 
ularly difficult ttf introduce or sustain the offering 
of television-centered courses with their high fixed 
and low incremental costs and very different ex- 
penditure configuration (see table below). If such 
programs'&re to survive, great care must be taken to 
underatand the costs and to Insure that there Is a 
demonstrable measure of quality and that expendi- 
tures per student are maintained at or below those 
of traditional programs." *- ^ 

McCabe developed this table to Illustrate how 
the cost structure of telecourses differs. from that '• 
of on-campus instruction. 

* The PERC Approach to Measuring 
Coato and Benefits 

The seven projecfs vary widely In their approach 
to documenting cost-effectiveness. In some cases 
the "Open" character of the programs precludes 
even an approach to measuring benefits complete- 
ly, as In the case of UCSD's Courses by Newspaper 
or wrap-around series. In others the complexities of - 
relationships with other institutions (UMA) or 
forms of Instruction (Coast) complicates matters. 

One most ambitious assauh oo this problem In 
general has been moynted at Empire State where a 
system called PERC (Program Effectiveness and 
^ Related Costs) has been developed. "This system 
focuses first and foremost on program effective- 
ness," Ernest Palola explains, "and then asks, how 
much does the program cost? PERC goes well 
beyond what cost-effectiveness evaluation usually 
ends up meaning In practice: niggardly attention to 



effectiveness virtth the real emphasis remaining oh 
the analysis of cost factore. PERC Is a wl\olIy new . 
approach to educational research thB.t enables decl- 
slonmakere to truly gauge not lust the cost of a pro- 
gram In relation to the coats of other programs, but 
also the cost of a progrem In relation to 4he educa- 
tional effectiveness of that program." 

PERC has be«<n applied to a media-assisted col- 
lege course offered through Channel 13 In New 
York City. In addition to educational evaluations 
through student questionnaires, phone Interviews, 
^ on-site observations, and Intensive Interviews with 
Instructional and broadcast staff, cost daU on 
course development and operation were collected 
so that the evaluation of course effectiveness could 
be viewed 'In terms of course costs. The PERC 
model proved fuUy capable of analyzing rtiultl- 
media type programs. Ten reports fte available, 
anda similar study Is currfently under way for multi- 
college use of TV and Open Unlvewlty materials. 

Further, the PERC InstrumenU can be adapted to 
be responsive to the particular mission and role of 
the project In question. "Projects or educational 
Institutions can thus study program effectiveness 
that Is defined In terms Important to that opera- 
tion," notes Palola. "PERC does not establish stand- 
ards, but rather presents Instruments that may be 
molded to a specific Institution's sUndards. Data 
that is relevant to an Institution can Inform deci- 
sionmaking, priority-setting, and future planning. 
And program research need no longer be conducted 
In R vacuum." j . j 

The PERC strategy was developed and tested at 
Empire State College Snd Is now being, used not 
only at Empire State, but also at the Unlverelty of 
Wisconsin at^Jreen Bay, Hampshire College (Am- 
heret, Massachusetts),. State Unlverelty CoHege 
(Plattsburgh, New York), and Northland College 



COMPARATIVE COST DlSTRmUTION FOR 
A TYPICAL COMMUNITY COUJEGE TRADITIONAL EDUCATION 
AND TELEVISION-CENTERED EDUCATION 



Traditional 

Institutional Support— 50%± 

Plant operations; administration; ihslllutlonal . 
programs; compliance and reporting; student 
services; Instructional 8Upi)ort. 

Direct Instruction— 

5%± instructional Materials 
45%± Instructional Personnel— including sala- 
ries and fringe benefits of faculty, Instructional 
aides, etc. 



Television-Centered 

Institutional Support— 35%± 

Plant operations; administration; Institutional 
programs; compliance and reporting; student 
services; Instructional support. 

Instructional Materials Acquisition and 
Mcdlflcatlon— lS-20% 

Delivery 8ystem'-5-18% 

Delivery of Instruction— 15-35% 

Includes cost of alt lime and facully*salarle8. 
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/(Ashland, Witconf in). ""These institutions were 
cirefully chosen by the Empirq State reseaTch team 
to test the adaptability of the PERC model/' Palola 

. reports. A wide range of institutional types is rep- 
refiented by thesq institutions, and they are finding 
that the PERC strategy works for them. More 
recently ^veral other colleges and universities . 
across the country are adapting and applying 
PERC." ,v ' ' - 

The Marketplace 

' Another §spect of the economics of Open Learn- 
ing is the internal viability of the "marketplace'^-fdr . 
mass-hiedia materials. Robert McCabe has outlined 
tile requisites for maintaining a healthy market- 
place, particularly from the point of view of the 
producers of courseware: * ^ 

1. Producing institutions should work closely 
' together so that comprehensfve offerings are 

available. 

2. Producing' institutions sl^ould design course 
materials to permit others to modify at is 
minimal cost and with a view to widely varied 
uses. ' * . ^ • 

3. Producing institutions flihould resolve the seri- ' 
ous question concerning methods of distribu- 
tion of materials. 

// 

. 4. Delivering institutions* shoulc} not view the 
video programs as a substitute for traditional 
. lecture-discussion classes, liut as one compo- 
nent in a newly configured delivery system. 

5. Delivering institutions should develop an un- 
deretanding of the economics of these courses * 
80 that there tan be responsible budgeting. ^ 

6. Delivering institutions must accept the re-^ 
quirement to pay to acquire course materials. 
This is a basic cost for this type of instruc- 
tional delivery* and the preducing institutions 
miist have this return if they are to continue to 
make materials available. 

7. Dramatically improved cooperation frcm the ^ 
public television establSshmeut is imperative. ' 

Perhaps the best criterion for mGa^>uring the 
worth of an Open Learning system is no* cost/bene-.. 
fit analysis or comparison with other institutions, 
but whether a desirable educational objective^ is ^ 
being ser\'ed, which otheml/ie would not be, and tt 
an affordable cost. In t!,^nking^ about the cost, it 
shouldf be kept in mind that social costs of advanced 
education, not usually considered, are significant 
^ in these systems. Moving information rather than 
people has taken on new importance in an era of 
energy consciousness, and the convenience oj 
Ppen Learning makes this mode of higher educa- * 
tion far less demanding of students* time than trav- ^ 
^ eling.lo a campus. 

O , • ■ ^ 
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Such considerations can have decisive policy « 
implications. It may come to be seen as a historic 
turning point In American highef education that 
' Coast Community College Districtin OnUge Cpun- 
ty, California, under the leaderahip of Normah 
Watson, decided not to build a new $00 million 
campus, but instead to create the community- and 
broadcast-based Coastline Community College. 
The savidg of the capital costs of creating a major^ 
campjs and then sustaining the effects of its use . 
over^SO yeara by comnauting students vividly re- 
veals the economic implications of Open Learning 
aystems. > 

Obtalniiig Support 

What are the likeliest sources of the funds needed * 
for the continuation and growth of Open Learning 
systems? Bruce Johnstone has identified fiv£ pos- 
sible sources:^ 

• Parents 

a Students (and spouses or families), throi^h 
current earnings or debt ' * ~ v 

a l^hilanthropy 

a State and Federal taxpayere 

• •Employen 

He doubts tha| much increased support will come , 
from parents or philanthropy (except for start-up 
costs for some novel projects), or from tax revenues 
from the Federal or state level The most prontising 
sources, he finds, are students and their spouses 
and families ("I believe that students can and will 

fiay if the value of Open Learning is perceived and if 
inancing mechanisms are available.") and em- 
ployereT*. . . may become an increasingly popular 
employjgp benefit as %veU as a recognized wise in- 
vestment in human capital by the employer. The 
financial future of Open Learning may depend to a 
very ^reat extent on expanded support from this 
sector."). J ' ■ • 

Students as a source would, and should, becpme 
even more significaiU if student assistance were 
' available to nontraditional students on an equitable 
basis, Johnstone asserts. *The largest public sul>- . 
- sidy; by far, to. postsiKiondary education comes 
frolrv the states in Ihc^ form of support to public 
institutions/' he notes. *The next largest subsidy 
flows to studi^nts eligible for one of the Federal 
student aid programs. . . . Open Learning must 
secure eli^ibility for its students for some share of 
n^ular Federal financial aid." . * « 

With sources of outside funding so questionable, 
Johnstone hun^s his hopes largely on Open Leam- 
ing's becoming ihstii^itionalized and receiving its 
fair shaiTt of each institution's regular budget. 
"Open Learning (must) beco?ne part of whatever 
regular process of budget/^pproval/appropriatton 
supports the state college or community college 

,3G 



systems, but on terms and «cc6rdliig to formulae 
that do not work to the disadvantage of Nontradi- 
tio^ial programs. (And) Open Learning and Nontra- 
ditbnal programs must secure eligibility for their 
sttidents for some share of regular financial aid/* 
But Iohn8tone*s pessimism about increased pub- 
iiic support is contested by equally qualified ob- 
servisrs. President Magrath of the University of 
Minnesota, for example, argues that Open Learn- 
ing can and must be sold to Pedefal and state 
agencies: 

If Open Learning is to survive, Us supporters 
must assume an offensive, not a defefisive, pos- 
ture. We must, in short, do a better job of selling 
'Open Learning and develop new veliicles for 
assuring bontinued funding. 

How? First, we must do a better job of selling 
• Open Learning on the national level. We need to 
push for what some call "a G.L Bill of Rights for 
the aduk learner.*' At the same time, we might 
consider pushing hard for the establishment of a 
tuition credit system that would assure two years 



of f ree postsecondary education for every citizen 
- as a socially useful right and usable at any time 
in a person's, lifetime. 

Congress should also be pushed to correct other 
inconsistencies, that discriminate against the 
nontraditional learner. 

Another approach, "consortia o^ funders." has 
been proposed Ijy Uon McNeil of UMA. "Private 
foundations might get back into the fiel^ of sup- 
porting educational technology, l^ut with a diffe^ 
ence. They could support; cojla^jorative efforts, and 
,they should themselves collaborate in sBpporting 
them. That way a foundation could express its 
interest in one discrete Iphase of a vast project in 
which it has an interest." For example, UMA 
secured a small grant that enabled it to distribute its 
ambitious Japan series to literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who never would have seen U. 
Currently, it is seeking a $20,000 grant to provide 
special print materials on its alcohpl abuse course 
to secondary school teachers, ci^aiing a whole new 
audience for this $300,000 courq#. 
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After ■ lapw of 12 yM», SANDRA BOOG-SCOTT. 
mother of two» decideii to return to school. She 
began by taking a TV course. 

'i thought a tGiecourte would get me into the habit 
of sttjdyirig again. I also hoped it would give me 
Injlght into what to expect when I returned to on* 
campus classes/* she 'says. This honor student no 
longer needs telecourses to help assure her tha t she 
can make it in college. So why dov^s she continue to 
take them? 

'i want to be home when my children cure there My 



older SOD is Ifa school all diy» but my little one 
attends preschool in the mornings only. So I can 
work in only two courses t>o4li6 campus/* ahe ex- 
plains. By combining these with telecoursesi 
Sandra can still carry a full class-load. 

Even though telecourses give her more time at 
home* she does not feel they are easier than her 
otherdasses. InSandra's words, 'Telecourses ^re 
harder than regular courses because you have to be 
v^ry self-disciplined to finish a telecourse.** ' 
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E. IMPUCATI0N8 OF EMERGING TECHNOLOGY 



New technologiei have ilwtyt eVerted a power- 
ful force over educators' imaginations (despite 
ritual avowals that one must start with educational 
goals before selecting media)* This is natural and 
desirable 4s long as this power is understood and 
acknowledged. Invention is the mother of neces* 
stty. Tile telephone, the tape cassette, and the 
peperba^ book sparked new ways to learn— just as 
meJia has. While it may be true that ends should 
determine means, the human animal is delighted 
with its tools. "How can W8 use (his marvelous 
thing for education and human development?" is 
not a misguided question, but one that was ad- 
drassed in Caraegin II and that educators should be 
unashamed to ask. 

Fortunately, they are asking it. And. in the Open 
Learning Movement, the question points towards 
changes in the future. The video diK, the minicom- 
puter, the satellite, home TV taping and playback, 
increasing use of the telephone for interactive 
education, simulation gamps— thei«'s such an ar- 
ray of intriguing new technologies already in ]ue 
that a whole series of profiles of successful (and un- 
successful) projects ha/i been produced under Ford 
Foundation support by Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories for the Society of College and University 
Planner^. / 

The new technologies on the immediate horizon 
were recently reviewed by Arthur linger of the 
Christian Sfcience Monitor: 

• VIdei cassette recorder*— approximately 
7«0.noO of these are already in use . purchased 
at artywhere from $600 to $1,200. and indus- 
try asurces estimate selling half a million In 
1979. 



e Vi4eo-dIsca— these' small, cassette-player- 
sized machines that play special program- 
ming with laser-beam technology arc now 
being market-testei: in' several parts of the 
couhtry to sell for $400-$700. The 12-inch 
discs, to sell for $3-$20. will play through a 
regular TV set. TKe industry's plans call for 
Jhe sale of video-disp "software" as the 
' money-maker— like expensive blades to fit 
loss-leader razors. 

• Setollitea— -rates continue to coms down, and 
there will be more and tnore live program- 
ming via satellite. In addition, "supersta- 
tion<' like WTCG in Atlanta, which feed local 
programming by ^communications satellite to 
cable-TV systems across the country, may be 
expected to emerge rapidly. 

• CoBQVtere— the promise of Computers is still 
to be fulfilled. The Miami-Da(|e tSVP system 
points pne direction for support servi^ to 
distant learners. W. C. Norris, chairman of 
the board of Control Data, which created and 
markets the PLATO instructional system, 
argues that the computer is .enabling educa- 
tion to "#nter a new era. one knarked by the 
beginning of a reversal of the fast everescalat- 
ing (sic) cost trend. . . . This era will come 
because a marriage is being consummated 
between business and education, each cc^n- 

, tributing what it is best equipped to contribute 
in order to bring advanced technology and the 
economics of scale to education." 

e Cable— mor^ diversined programming may 
be expected in the aftermath of Warner's 



TECHNOLOGIES FOR INDIVIDUALIZATION? 

roe potintlela of new technoloilet for Open Leaning loomed laige 'at the confereni^^ 
"SflaSbai for UMA.** iiW^ McNeil. **! can taU Tov that 
atngla tMSTiii our MOMkUy pfomulfitad new policy fnMeliaea indicate. We believe that %ve need to. 

JSTatother tKiuidiMili to meet ^ full W «, k.iu^ ♦w.t 

Bob MoCaba of Miaml-Dede aeei ihifp changef as new-tochnolofies emeige. "I beUeve that 
Indiviattiliaitloii of inetractton. throufh a comblnatioD of 'two-chip computerar and vfaieodiacs. with 
homttViwselvttailwadFtoplaco. raiybetke wive of the futme." ho itkl -The stwdent population of 
the elihltof %rtU be much moie yariod-in age tod in every other way- than today's student body. They 
win leqniM not the mass delivery of courses, byt new Wnds of Interactive, IndlviduaUied program- 
ming. We'w Investing heavily in staff tfane to explore those possibilities and be ready to buUd on our 
RSVP system when th^ time cornea." 
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QUBE experiment in Columbus, Ohio, which 
offered subscribers a widf^ly diversified 
choice of programming as well as two-way 
capability. Some systems are already plan- 
ning to offer a children's channel, to be made 
available for a small added fee. There is t^lk of 
a sports channel and an all-news channel in 
other cable areas. 

A far more thorough discussion of the '*Implica- 
tions of Broadcast or Alternative Distributioi\ of 
Telecourses*' will shortly be available in a paper 
with that title prepared for the Station-College 
Executive Project in'^Adult Learning (SCEPAL) by 
Susan M. Graff, director of Educational ahd Sp^>' 
cial Servfc^s. KPBS-TV, San Diego. Ms. Grafl*s 
paper compares the tec hnical capabilities of broad- 
cast, table, ITF^, satellite, and videodiscs, as well 
as explicating their comparative implications for 
the scheduling, costs, and marketing of tele- 
coutses. 

A broad-gaug^^ discussion of communications 
technologies for leaders in higher education is ''A 
Conimunications I^rimer for College Presidents'* by 
Kalpb Lee Smith, prepared for Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories and the American Association of 
StateCollegesandUniversities(October 1978), This 
paper provides brief descriptions in lay language of 
the 'major tecfhnologies— cable TV. - common 
carriers, videotape recorders and "videodiscs, 



satellites, microwave* circylt integration, digital 
^transmission, data packet ^yching, and fibreop- 
tics— and brief assetoments of di^ir impact with 
implications for education andvkey issues, and 
inventories the agencies and groups in the field. 

From the learner's point of view, the optimum 
mix of media \/ill often include a range of re- 
sources. One of the present writer's most successful 
adult learning experiences iV''^'' ed. using a series 
of films loaned from a library: tape cassettes of out- 
standing lecturers in the field; books and journals, 
of course; a local organization in the ff^ld; and 
correspondence with experts. 

Such **piixcs** put learning increasingly in the 
hands of the learner, which even TV courses can't 
match. "Television programs are no more'flexible 
than class/oom studii h/' notes Don McNeil, "The 
student has to fit his schedule to that of the TV 
station. Even on campus, a student would rather 
stay at home and pjay something under his or her 
control The key is that learning is no longer going 
to be in the hands of someone else. It is going to be 
under the control of the learner; If the student Has 
access to vfdeo or audio tape, he can decide whra he 
is going to use it. A student can slap it into the 
machinr? at 3 in the morning if he wants. We have to 
learn to handle the typ'^ of learner who has all the 
means of learning at his or her disposal, vyho can 
learn at a time when he or she wants.** 
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EMERGING TECHNOLOGIES: * 
PROMISING AREAS IDENTIFIED BY CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



• Teleconferencing 
•^Con)pute^A88Uted Inatruction 

• Compute^Managed Instruction 

• Cable, including two-way 

• Other distribution methods 



• Satellites 

^ Home Video Systems 

• Minicam 

• Radio (re* umerging) 

• Audio Tapes 

• Audio Cassettes and Slides 



• 1" and /i" formats for broadcast and on-site use, respectively 
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Not many people are able to spend every evening 
on campus after working ..II day, even if tKey do 
want to earn a college degree. HELEN NEIDIGH 
has found she doesn't have to. She enrolls in tele- 
courses. 

After working ar a secretary for nine years. Helen 
made up her mind to go back to college to complete 
her degree. She still works full-time and attends 
classes two nights a week at the college. 

*'l decided to take telecourses because 1 couldn't 
spend as much time on campus as I would like to»** 



she says. A psychology major, Helen finds tele- 
courses a convenient alternative to attending eve- 
ning classes eyery night. 

Helen and her husband have both taken tele- 
courses, and they often watch the programs to- 
gether. A veteran television student, Helen has 
four telecourses to her credit now, and she reports 
that she enjoyed all but one. 

Soon Helen hopes to attend classes full-time: in the 
meantime, she's filling out her schedule with tele- 
courses. 



F, PUBLIC POLICY ISSUES 



Perhaps the chief public policy issue from the 
point of view of project leadej^ tbfixounlry . 

TsT wlli there be further Federal sufjport? Don 
McNeil of UMA advocates not onl) that there 
should be, but that it should be put on an ongoing 
basis, **the same way that the regional educational 
Research & Development Laboratories are funded 
cr like the ongoing Federal support cf Gallaudet 
College and on the same basis: th^t Opsn Learning 
servee a population or populations nee ling special 
attention." 

Such support, McNeil argues, should be for the 
regular "ready-to-serveV costs of maiiitainfng the 
capacity to operate, as with the Extension i^odel. 
With that capacity in place and publicly funded. 
Open Learning projects should then be expected to 
find the specific project funding needed to develop 
specific products and services. 

Other major public policy issues are: 

• How can state and local funding t e obtained? 

• How can thorvarious national ass ociations of 
higher education institutions be m irshalled in 
support of the movement? (Most have shown 
token interest, but there is much riore poten- 
tial there for powerful support.) 

• How can current FCC deliber|kions looking 
towards "pulling the plug on JTVi by wiping 
out its frequency allocations be influenced? 

* • How can the Higher Education Act reauthor- 
ization be influenced? 

• How can the consequences of Carnegie U be 
used to advance Open Learning? > ^ 



• Should an Open Learning University for the 
_ U.S. be studied as George Bonham.auggests^^ 

(Change, November 1978)? 

• Can government regulations that discriminate 
against Open Learning students (in the alloca- 
tion of aid, or the VA*s classroom*attendance 
requirement for educational benefits) or 
against Open Learning programs (such as the 
use of cqurses to define eligible programs* 
legislative reluctance to accept nontraditional 
programs, basing funding on fall enrollments 
or full-time faculty or students) be changed? 

• Do current copyright laws unreasonably im- 
pede the fullest use of telecourse materials? 

• Can Open Learning delivery modes help deal 
with the energy^crisis? 

• Should financial aid be provided for typical 
Open Learning students? 

• What should be the relationship between 
public television and Open Learning? 

• How do you handle controversial program- 
ming? 

• Who should pay for training activities? 

An excellent review of the Federal policy issues 
affecting the adult part-time student and the roles of 
the major D.C. -based education organizations in 
pressuring on their -behalf appeared in the Chron- 
icle of Higher Education, February 26, 1079. 
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^M^qm CBl a«Bd to Ifiiiidlljlifvoid abovt tht dtmonatnttd raooMS of 
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^On*Mtoin»li«f f*iNMl6 ooBMlwinBat. toihtoooteaMUioafhtli with new 

^bamulMm^ "SuccMdUl oovnM ovwpOqm iMlftuce mtfatr vtedttsr,** adM LnskUi. "bat 

-Opto Unning wfil^ve or die oo the quality and dittfnotivenast of tba dMfMt wt ptoduca." 

^Hm dlMHlMlOD toaMtad that a gap axitta between the tta^ 
even graater pfogm) and pnUto attltudet and polidai. The qnettkm of how tins gap might be cloteff 
waa left moot 




"We won't prevail by merely chipping away at the conventional structure," concluded Don 
McNeil. "Maybe %yhat we need is a better organired movement to inllUence public opinion and higher 
education policy. ..." 



Already an accomplished painter and seamstress,^ 
WILMA DENNIS has found still another way to 
add a little class to her life. She enrolled in a tele- 
course. In fact, she enrolled in two— both in 
English. 

Even though her husband and children alternately 
teased her and encouraged her about returning to 
college as a 65-year-old grandmother* she's enthu- 
siastic about her participation in telecourses. *'I 
enjoyeu the assignments and writing very much," 
she says. ' 

Away from college since the forties, Wilma has dis- 
covered that some of the lessons serve as refresh- 



ersi while others bring her up tb date on how much 
the English language has changed since then. 

Between painting, teaching art classes, paFtici- 
patihg in art exhibits, and enjoying her famjiy, 
Wilma's life is very full. Although she really wants 
to write* she feels it helps to have someone else 
making assignments and setting deadlines. *i don't 
have the self-discipline to do it alone," she ex- 
plains. 

Now that she has tried her hand at expository 
writing, she's hoping to try a creative writing class 
next. Wilma likes having class in her life. 



G. COOPERATION AND COLLABORATION 

» 



Cooperation and collaboration are already highly . 
developed in the Open Learning Movement * though 
farther opportiniRtea'^ckorii; 
'^Exiating couaortial arrangement! , particularly 
those itvvoiving some participants, are reviewed in 
the author*8 recent report, •^The Other Open Univer- 
sity.'* ipublished by the Society of College and 
Univf.rsity Planners. The conclusion was: ' 

Alternative modcils are emerging which demon* 
strate.that money, know-how, talent, and sales- 
manship can be assembled without the creation 
of new. mammoth degree-granting institutions. 
Colleges are joining forces in ad hoc consortia. In 



some cases these temporary partnerships are for 
the piirpose of pooling in«house talents to pro- 
diicrand marKer spec^^ 
with textbook publishers and public broidcast- 

erstodoso. 

Iti other cases, the users of telecourses afire form* 
ing consortia V Cdlleg6s are banding together lo« 
cally in a kind of consumer cooperative move* 
ment to get better buys, to make more and better 
use of the courses currently becoming available 
in such rich but sometimes perplexing profusion 
—and to win a say m what is produced next. 
These are far leas complicated to start and run 
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• Devdopiaf •KtttoiwlAdvlMiyNfl^^ 

• FiiUveoovttijiM 

• CoopiMtkMiwtthbtad 

• Cooptittiiiii wtth ooBinct and noo-contrtct oitaniittimM 

• Shtrini ittfoiBitttoii 

• Mutlnl pn|tcl lupport 

• Goo^tkm to atiff i)«vtlopmtnt | 

• CoOabontion to imptct on public poUci^ coaslderatioiit related to Open Laaminf 

• Svtthietion of Open Learning experlencet 

• W^fiftnal ptiMte iwkttona effotta L_ 



• Helping uaen do a better iob of marketins and implementing couraea 

• "Lobbying^ for mote funda for all of the above and other national needa. auch aa reaaonable banking 
ataodaida e^d ao on 

• National itaearoh on such thinga aa marketing.^ eff ectiveneaa in adapting couraea. apecial needa of 
apteial attidenta, the beat waya to uae televiupn and to integrate ayatema. etc. 

e Adaptationa for handicapped atudenta (hearing, aight. reeding. language, etc.) 
Other ObstrratloBt} 

Coopeiation, compromiae. or capitulation— to what extent can we cooperate but continue to fulfill 
our primary inatttutinnal goal? 

There ia moi^ cooperation than ia readily visible to outaidera— it should be identified. 
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than consortia that Involve pr oduction , and th ey 
have been created under all sorts of auspices: 
public TV stations, already existing consortia, 
state education department agencies, and others. 

In both cases . the basic motivation is both edfica- ^ 
tional and financial: how to produce and/or use 
telecourses to provide quality instruction to 
greater humbers of students^'at reai^s^onable cost. 

That report covered producers, such as Miami- 
Dade. Dallas. Cihicago. Coast. San Diego, the Ne- 
braska Educational Television Council for Higher 
Education. Project ACCESS, and the organization 
of some major producers in the AAC|C Mass Media 
Task Force, and users, including the Los Angeles^ 
and San Francisco consortia, the Maryland and 
Connecticut patterns, and less formalized arrange- 
ments around the country. 

Another Kind of Cooperation 

There is another kind of cooperation that holds 
considerable promise, yet has been neglected: co- 
operation between the Open Learning Movement 
and the Adult Education Movement. Wesley 
Meierhenry of the University of Nebra ska has ^ 
"pleaded fbr more collabofaltonTiCTween^ two 
fields, pointing out that 

The adult educators know some important things 
useful to Open Learning: about thf need for a 
sharp focus on the learner's needs, about the iiQ- 
portance of getting out there where the learners ' 
are, about the special characteristics of adult 
learners, about ^he necessity to depnrt from the 
traditional academic categories in designing 
courses. 

Indeed, they know far more than that, and they are 
learning fast. Each year their National Conference 
on Adult Continuing Education brings together the 
foremost theorists and practitioners in the fieid. and 
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^ilie^laatiwaauchxonferences have explored topics 
of intense relevance to the Open Learning 
Movement: serving older learners, the burgeoning 
compelencT -based education movement/ and the 
mandatory continuing education movement; new 
roled for women as learners, teachers, and plan- 
ners; the need for a nationaLpolicy on expanding 
adult learning opportunities; and billion dollar 
markets in industrial and business irainiHg. Yet the 
Open Learning Movement, the area of formal 
higher learning that overlaps with adult and con- 
tinuing education, was not represented at these 
conferences. Nor are leaders from the adult and 
continuing education field, with a fevy notable 
exceptions like Philip Frandson*s address to the last 
one. invited to the Open Learning Conference. 
There should be greater communication and col- 
laboration at every level, from practitioners to 
policy makers, between these two highly congruent 
**movements;' each seeking to serve adults* leam- 

. ing needs. 

An example of the possible benefits: a just- 
published article in Lifelong Learning (Joiirnal of 
the Adult Education Association of the U.S.)argues 
persuasively that ^'Experiments in adult 

— educa t i o nal televisi o n have skirte d the^main issue 
of the principles of adult learning— how to utilize 
television to incorporate modes of learning ad- 
justed best for adult learners/' The author, Lovern 
Root King of Evergreen State College, argues that 
this lapse accounts for the reported failure of many 
TV -based adult education programs. His argument 
is well-bolstered with theoretical and empirical 
data, well worth the scruany of Open Learning 
practitioners. Yet it is not likely that the paper 
would come to their attention. 

Towards a New Level of Cooperation 

The major outcome of the confen nee was the 
proposRd creation nf an Open Learning Alliance. 
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HOW ONE REGION IS MOVING 
TOWARD GREATER COOPERATION 

• John Montgomery, president of the Central Educational Network out of Chicago, told conferees 
about an emerging network for telecommunications service to all types of institutions and organiza- 
tions supporting adult learning programs throughout 12 states of the upper Midwest. 

During the past several months over 530 individuals working in postsecondary education 
and public television were called together from throughout the region into 12 highly 
successful state meetings to Iparn about and react to the plan. Of these, and often. in spite of 
v»?ry bad weather. 312 persons attended, and almost universally expressed favqrable view 
points in regard to the plans discussed. In almost every ins'.ance there was widespreadrbut 
small scale activity in the use of television to facilitate advilt learning processes. These uses 
include: college credit courses; non-credit courses; television and general self-improvement 
viewing. Equally prevalent was the recognition that, contrary to the current state of affairs, 
institutions ought to be working together in order to better coordinate their work. State 
commissions, state university system^:, private colleges and their associations* community 
colleges, vocational/technical schools, public school systems, and professional associations 
were all represented and in only a very few instances (usually at the local level) was any 
witness given to cooperative efforts with other institutional types. 

Our elementary-secondary service which has developed during the past six years is seen as 
a model for what needs to happen at the adult level. We propose a 12-state council to be 
estffblishedinitially by one ad hoc representative from each state. One of the major goals of 
the first year should be to help each state determine its own unique mechanism for selecting 
its representative on the council and the source of funding for its share of^council costs in 
future years. In most instances, this is seen as probably requiring a loose knit committee 
within each state which has participation from each of the major institutional types involved 
in providing adult learning experiences. Already i \ the FY 79 meetings, each assemblage 
has identif ie ' from one to five persons as key continuing liaison contacts with CEN until the 
project is fully launched. 

A second major activity of tilie council during the first year would be to clearly define its 
mission, objectives, and plan of action. The council would have virtual autonomy in 
establishing its owii budget and program of activities but would interface with CEN by 
selecting its own officers to con nose an Executive Committee officially representing the 
council members on the CEN Board of Directors. To accommodate administrtUive oversight 
' and business 'requirements of the council, n 10 percent overhead cost will be transferred 
annually from the council budget to CEN's general operating accounts. 

As suggested earlier, the council would have liberty to plan its own scope of activity and 
service. However, several items already appear feasible and can be modified, deleted, or 
expanded as the needsand interests of the several states require. Certainly, paramount to the 
agency's success would be the ability to continuously assess those needs and interests in 
order to n:direct the service output to most appropriately respond to what changing times 
and, technology may dictate. Other examples of service functions which the council would 
immediately fill arc: 

a) Scheduling. and distributing underwritten program series for both broadcast and non- 
broadcast uses as credit courses or other adult learning purposes. 

b) Screening materials available for acquisition. 

c) Negotiating group ren*u.h in behalf of interested institutions, 

d) Establishing a regional library of programs,available to the membership. 



This cooperative ortiniiition would encourege the 
development of Open Leirnihg delivery lystems 
aiid mediated instruction. Pirticipants in the 
conference discussed the possible purposes, organ* 
i a ati on,-and4wictkmM>t the^Jiew^^orfanitatioa* 
Among the ideab suggested were that it could 
provide leadership in representing the interests of 
Open Learning before the Congress and the Admin- 
iftrttion; share information through project status 
reports and news impacting on Open Learning 



' nationwide: plan for collaborative projects among 
members; and provide the administrative structure 
for joint public information, research, madceling 
and distribution, and training and staff develop- 

^mtnt,^ — - — 

An up-to-date account of the Open Learning 
Alliance, as of the time this publication went to 
press, has been presented in the foreword to this 
report by^ Donald McNeil. ^ ' 
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SOME PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 



" TITeloni CeiWilHg*" ti Ifce M cry in 

American higher education as colleges wince under 
declining enrollments. Plainly put, we are running 
out of kids to teach. More loftily stated, adults need 
and want opportunities to learn. Moreover, "future 
shock** forces us all to become continuing learners. 
Everything points towards lifelong learning as the 
new frontier in education. 

What does this mean for educational technology? 
I believe it means that the time has come when 
media may— indeed, must— become cent|ral in the 
learning lives if Americans. 

Lifelbng learning means re< pnceiviiig the entire 
educational process as a continuum from the ear- 
liest' years to the final flowering of wisdom in old 
age. It means recognizing the fact that learning and 
gro%«1h can continue unabated throughout adult 

"^^ife. and insisting that society must provide ade- 
qfuate opportunities for education at all ages. It 
m^ns that "learning to learn" can at last truly 
becdme the prime goal of schooling, because young 
peopl^no longer can be provided with all the 
knowledge they will ever need, or even the most 
essrntiar^nowledge, while in a school. It means 
that trainihfl students to use media resources for 
learning should become a major educational prior- 
ity. \ 

Lifelong leart)ing means, above all, not separat- 
ing out the "educational" part of our lives from the 
rest. We must recognize that the ultimate educative 
forces in society are not the schools and colleges. 
They are our work.\>ur cities, our families, our 
media. We become wWit we do, what we see, what 
we live* \ * 

So the ideal of "Lifelong Learning" presents two 
challenges to educators; First, to iTse communica- 
tions technology to extend learning opportunities to 
literally everyone, at every age, in every circum- 
stance of life. Second, to humanize the commercial 
"mass media by empowering people to uf e them crit- 

- icaily and creatively. I'm impressed at recent pro- 
gress and the promise of the eighties in both of these 
areos. 

Several years ago I served as associate director of 
the Commission on Instructional Technology, 
which made a large number of recommendations 
for improving American, education. Looking 
around today, I am astonished by how many of 
those recommendations have been Implemented— 
but I am even more struck by how many entirely 
novel initiatives, which th< Commission never eh- 
visaged, have occur ed in this inventive area. \ 

Major articles have appeared In major magazines 
from TV Guide to the N.Y. Times over the p^st|year 
on the burgeoning of instructional TV in the na- 
tion's colleges to reach adults who cannot or y 111 not 
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--^-comr to the camp«»r-^Fbe~-most^ authoritative • 
newspaper of academe. The Chronicle of Higher 
Education r reported recently that "School officials * 
and faculty members are now hailing the tub6 the 
greatest boom to public education since the Guten- 
berg press." «*. , * 

Other technologies are flourishing too. The use of 
films has become commonplace, yet startlingly 
sophisticated, in millions of classrooms. Tape cas> 
sel tes are now available which bring the best lec- 
turers in virtually any subject into the learner's 
home, to be used at his or her convenience: while 
driving to work, repairing the bicycle, mixing the 
vSchyssoise. The net result has been to enable more 
* and more learners to take their education into their 
own hands through use of mndia. 

Let me give an example from one learner's exr • 
periencel When I wanteid to learn General Seman> 
tics, I didn't P9y to take one of the locally offered 
courses, with an instructor who was an unknown 
quantity-, a syllabus that might not suit my personal 
needs, the hassle t>f having to get to a certain place 
at a certain time every week, and the cost. Instead, I 
got the most renowned lecturer in the country to 
deliver his courae in my living room whenever I felt 
ih the mood— even thqugh he was in San Francisco 
and I was in New York. How? By borrowing a sefof 
S.I. Hayakawa films from my local library. 

I augmented HayakaWa on film with other ex- 
perts 6n tape cassettes, which I could listen to at my. 
C(jnvehience. ^fy television viewing 6f commer- 
cials, and sitcoms provided ideal cj^se-studies on 
which to use the concepts I was learning. Books, 
journals in the field, and' phone interviews with 
sonoe of the leading experts completed my do-it- 
yourself "course". I proceeded throughout at my 
own pace, skipping things I wasn't Interested in. 
digging deeply into topics of personal Interest . The 
result: no grade or credits to show, but I acquitted a 
' potent mental tool that I use virtually every day. I 
enjoyed myself tremendously, and I provetl to 
' myself that self-directed learning vltf^he media can 
be an Ideal form of education. - 

The medle and the educational system are mov- 
ing, however hesitatingly and awkwardly, closer to 
one another. 

In higher education, a whole Open Learning 
Movement has emerged. Thp University of Mld- 
Amerlca spans seven states to reach a whole region 
with first-rate college courses. In California , Coast- 
line Community College uses TV as a major tool. In 
Appolachla. a satellite brings in-service education 
to teachers who would otherv^ise be k ft to fend for 
themselves In solving grievous problems of di - 
advantaged pupils. The Dalla« Community Cpl- 
leges reac^ tens of thousands in their community. 
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and lease top-flight cougies to other* institutions 
around the country. Chicago^s TV College is still 
going strong after two decades in*the business.^ 
K iami-Dade Community College speciatizes in 
creating "wrap-around*' courses oiif of some of thr^ 
most exciting film and video fare of,our time, in- 
cluding "Roots." > ; ^ * ^' ' \ 

Most recently, just as this report went into pt:sss/ 
the New York Times reported that Waiter 
Annenberg, presielent of Triangle Publications (TV; 
Guide) and former Ambassador to Britain; is pro- 
posing to donate SI 50 million to public television to 
create a ''national university of the air." Thjs would 
be the largest grant ever made to public broadcast'^ 
ing by any private* source other' than the Fbrd 
Foundation, involvmg a contributioR of $^0 milliop* 
a year for 15 years for a sj^stem of college credit 
courses. The proposed "American version* of 
Open University" would, ac(;prding to the Times, 
""probably make extensive use of cable tnlevision, 
satellites, video cassettes and video discs,^n addi- 
tion to a limited ^tchedule of hounton the Public 
Broujcasting Service and National Public Radio." 

The burgeoning of educational communications 
and technology is a world wide phenomenon. Over 
the past year I've visited a "Center for Instructional 
Technology" and .a TV-based 'Everyman's Univer- 
sity" (one of some 20 around the world), both in 
Israel; seen radio and tapes being used to bring basic 
education to the rural poor in Bangladesh: learned 
how the British haye launched a spectacularly 
successful war on illiteracy using TV. 



Yet sheer snobbery still dominates many educa- 
tors' attitudes towards the media. I jitirred up 
tempests in some academic teapots lasl y^ar when I 
confessed in print that "I'm a colleg^i professor, but I 

think yuu can sumetimer learn mon sitting Infnnrt^ 

of your television set than sitting in a classroom." 
Even though I hastened to underline the words 
"sometimes" and "can"— and went on to show 
' ^ readers how to become active, creative listeners, 
' even of sitcoms— the letters came roaring in, taking 
^ — ^e to task/But a few experts agreed. "Here's this 
mediuih operating 24 hours a day, for all ages, with 
no holidays or truancy, constantly modeling for us 
how people behave, solve problems, relate to one 
an ther," said Ben Logan oi^the Media Action 
• RuL arch Center. 'This is our school. We viewers 
need to develop more positive ways of using TV." 

/ • Some of the most importunt educational and 
cultural* organisations in the nation, from the U.S. 

Vfice of FHiirftInn in fh^ Hnrporfltinn for Puhlir 

Broadcasting and the Ford Foundation, are putting 
major emphasis on encouraging and supporting the<^ 
use of communications technologies for learning. 
But thie most important developments are at the 
grass roots: in colleges, homes, offices! factorie.i, 
jails, hospitals, old age homes, social agencies, and 
other places where people can learn at a distance, 
yet intensely. 

For better br worse, every American, child or 
adult, gets much of his or her information from the 
media. Harnessjngthem for productive iind reward- 
ing learning is the great challenge to education 
today. 
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A. BASIC DATA ON SEVEN PARTICIPATING PllOIECTS 



1. The Appalachian iBflncatioii Satellite 

Program (AB8P) and the Community 
Jervlce„NetworklC8N) 



A* Baclcgroand on AE8P 

Hfttorically, those who ^ould perhaps benefit 
most from the advancemenia in educational tech- 
nology have been among the last to receive them\ 
Instructional television, for example, while passe 
to some and vastly uhexplored as a resource tool by. 
most educators, has been an hnpbssibility for many 
areas of Appalachia that are mountainous and 
sparsely populated: Impoverished communities in 
these remote areas often cannot afford the extra- 
ordinarily high cost of conventional landline 
routes. A viable alternative ta this problem has 
been realized through^the usepf communications 
satellites. 

The Appalachian Education Satellite Program 
(A^SP), a regional telteommunications network, 
was created to meet many of these concerns. For 
much of this decade, AESP has been at the cutting 
edge in experimenting with ailtemative education 
delivery systems and the*use of communications 
technology. The program was initiated in the early 
lOTO's as a . result of two concurrent eyents: (1) the 
identification by the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission (ARC) of a significant need fc? in-service 
training of teachers in Appalachia and (2) the 
launching by the NationarAeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) of an "applications tech 
nology satellite** that encouraged various scientific, 
technical, and educational experiments to demon- 
strate ;how communications satellites might be 
u ed. 

AESP began its initial phase (1973-75) as an 
experiment designed jointly by local public educa- 
tion institutions and the ARC. The objective of the 
experiment was to tes^ the effectiveness of satellite 
systems in delivering courses in diagnostic a nd pre- 
' scriptive reading instruction and career education 
to Appalachian educators. This was achieved by a 
planning process that emphasiv.ed local input and 
needs assessment to assist in the design, develop- 
ment, and delivery of courseware responsive to 
those nQeds. 

The result of the experiment was several high 
quality graduate courses broadcast via sutellite to 
teachers dispersed over a large rural geographic 
area. Approximately 1,200 tiducators receiviti^? 
graduate credit from 13 instituiions of higher edu- 
cation. Although the experimental nature of the 
AESP limited somewhat the scope of the nrogram 
(e.g., numbers of courses, receiving sites, and 
participants], this phase of the AESP proved re- 
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markably successful. The evaluation data obtained 
ill this phase revealed that the technology l)ad 
proven acceptable and depend^able, that, as a rasult_ 
of course participation, participam^s had demoih 
strated cognitive and affectiv^^ gahis and had re- 
spo' ded positively to the dnsign\ofinsthiction, and, 
finally, that th? costs of coii^t delivery were 
comparable to those of a traditional university level 
graduate course. (See AESP T^echnical Reports.. 
Nos. 1-12 for further detail.) \ 

Thus, AESP achieved its stated'^xperimental ob- 
jectives: (1) to test whether high quality courses 
could be centrally developed with maximum input 
irorn region-wide institutions, mee^f ng the needs of 
a diverse audience of teachers; (2) to develop and^ 
test an instructional design whereby satellite and 
non-satellite delivered activities could be effective 
in terms of learning and participation and could be 
administered locally by a facilitator rather than by a 
content expert; and (3) to determin^ whether ac- 
creditation would be offered by diver^ local insti- 
tutions of higher education for a ''regional" set of 
graduate courses' \ 

In addition, the AESP demonstrated (1) the tech- 
nological effectiveness^of a communications satel- 
lite networlc that would deliver high q^ality video 
programming with two-way audio interaction to 
low-cost earth stations and (2) a model for in 
emerging interagency managemc||t system that 
would insure ^ater understanding and maximum 
participation of the constituents. 

This was achieved by a man^agement structure 
that consisted of. the AESP Cehtral Office in the 
ARCs Education Division; the Resource Coordi- 
nating Center (RCC), ocated at the University oh 
Kentucky; and the Regional Education Service 
Agencies (RESAs), located in the eighty target 
states. (RESAs are confederations of school dis- 
tricts that share in providing educational services to 
local schools, such as in-service training, ^^edia 
services, and vocational education.) 

As prime contractor and fiscal agent, th^ i|S.ESP 
Central Office provide^ a broad range of expertise, 
resources, and continual contact at the local, state 
and Federai levels. The Resource Coordinating 
Center was responsible for the planning, develop- 
ment, production, delivery, and evaluation of^the 
courseware. At the local level the program ^s 
managed and implemented by mps of RESAs 
that provided a vital link with the community for 
the selection and development of prqgraros. 

Following the successful demonstration phaie, 
the Appalachian Regional Commission and tiie 
National Institute of Education decided that the 
experimental results and experiences should \ki 
taken back tu local and state institutions and tha't 
those agencies should be asked whether an ex\ 
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ptnded experimental dempnitratlon \yould be ap- 
plicable to addreMing their needs. 

Thus, in 1975-76. AE8P enter^ a planiing phase 
in preparation for future expwded deliveries of 
education services. This phase was begun with a 
region-wide needs assessment. The rerultt docu- 
mented the continuing education and ^iublic ssrv* . 
ice needs that might be served by a viable supple- 
mentary system suth as AESP. 

Speciflcally, the needs assessro jnt identified 
continuing aducation program priorities in the 
areas of education, modical and health services, 
government, business and indusfry, and human 
resources. Through broadening it^ services to areas ^ 
beyond eduiiation, AESP coul^i betteN serve the 
needs of all Appalachian peop^j on a more cost-ef- 
fective basis by providing pro/^rams and seryices to 
a Uiger audience. 

Based oh the needs essesimient results, AESP 
proposed to expand its netwoi'k to include all 13 of 
' Uie Appalachian states and to develop a four-year 
operational structure that would provide a wide 
range of public services. formaUourses. and con- 
tinuing education. activities to the citizens of Ap- 
palachia. This plan was painstakingly developed 
ivith local and state of flcials and ciMzens providing 
' the basic guidelines. 

Eariy in 1977 the four-yeaif' impi^mentation 
phase of AESP was begun. Since this project is 
based on a true Federal, state, and local PiArtner*- 
ship, the initial successes offer much evidence and 
great hope that AESP can affect Significant institu- 
.tional change and ba an important part oi the 
renaissance of rural America. 

B. ABSP Services and Impact 

The period since inception of the AESP opera- 
tiona) phase has been a time of enormous growth 
and expansioii for the entire system. In addition to 
expanding the netwo^Ic by 200 percent -from 15 
receiving sites to 45— significant stridef' have bt^en 
, made in the number, diversity, and quality of; the 
program offerings. 

Presently, AESP programming consistn of foi^ 
mal university courses, workshops, and some tele- 
conferencing of professional meetings. Credit is 
now available from 52 institutions throughout the 
region. 



C. CommnBlty Senrtoe Network (CSN) 

CSN has been established to continue, on a na- 
tional basis, the Appalachian Education Satellite 
Program. The AESP was designed to demonstrate 
. the feasibility of meeting comntunity-service needs- 
of the Appalachian region via satellite comihunica- 
tion,''. Today, there are 45 earth stations serving 
mbr^ than 125 rural communities that receive pro- 
gramming via a non-commercial (NASA) satellite 
system. This system is, however, dependent on the 
ATS-6 satellite, whoae life expectancy is limited. 

Eariy in 1976. after reviewing various options, 
the AESP concluded Uiat: (1) the program had made 
substantial social and educational contributions to 
the Appalachian area; (2) it should be continued; 
and (3) the most cost-effective distribution system 
was via commercial sistellite. cable-television dis- 
tribution. 

Although satellite distribution through cable 
television appears to be the most cost-effective dis- 
tribution mode.local taping and bicycling, ove^aiT; 
broadcasting,^ and other approaches are possible 
and will be utilized in other spef ific demonstra- 
tions. Also, because of satellite capability, program 
distribution is not limited to the 13-state Appala- 
chian region, and CSN programming will reflect 
national needs and interests. 
Th^ programming and operating experience of the 
AESP staff make it uniquely qualified to select and 
distribute a variety uf etb^cational, inittmcttoaol 
public-service, and cultural prograhiaiingi 
Today, the Community Scwice Network is being 
designed to draw on this base of p70gram ond opera- 
tional expertiate, «» well is to attampi to apply 
nationally many of the lessons leamed by com- 
mercial md non-pmtfit satellite distributor of pro- 
gifammliig 5o cable t»xKwislon systems. 

The CSN will be supporting its efforts Ihiough a 
pTOfessionol and low-key nvarketing cail^palgn. 
This campaign will include trade-press advertising, 
aclivlty at rneetinrgs aiiid conventions, and otheif 
appropri(i|,te support. 

By April 3979, sales and m«.vksting activity 
(which preceded any formal announcements) had 
already aolicited interest from over 130 individual 
CATV systems and over a dozen mwltiple-system 
cable opcfatoi-s W)io were Intefestec! in carrying 
CSN programming. "Spot" rnarkeiing calls (based 
ort current AE5:P sites) were resulting in better than 
75 perc< U sales. 
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2. Coutlliie Community Coll«g« 

ORIGIN: On February 25. 1076, the Board of Truff; 
tees of the Coast Community College District in Los 
Angeles unanimously approved the estatiishnient 
of Coastline Community College as a comprehen- 
sive community cpllege beyond wills. Thc^ college 
became th^ 104th community college in the state of 
California and the third in the Coast Community 
College District. Opening enrollment in the Fall o 
1B76 was 18,584. the largest opening enrollment o ^ 
aijy college in the nation^ The college was grantrd 
candidacy status by the Western Associatior of 
Schools and Colleges in June 1976 and was awarded 
full accreditation by the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleger in June 1978. 

GOALS: Coastline Community College is commit- 
ted to the basic philosophy that every individual^ 
shall have the opportunity for appropriate quality ' 
education up to the limits of his or ni>r potential and 
thit access to diverse educa^tional opportunities, 
shall be available to all adults whb are interested. 

ORGANIZATION: The organizational structure of 
Coastline Comraunity College comprises five major 
components— the Office of Instruction; Admis- 
sions* Guidance and InformaUon Services; Com- 
munity Activities (operating under the Office of the 
President); Telecourse Design, anci Administrative 
Services. Central administrative functions are 
headquartered in an administrative facility in the 
geographic center of the 105-squarp-mile Coast 
Community College District— the Coastline "cam- 
pus." 

^ This campus is divided into four geographic 
are^s, each headed by an associate dean. Recogniz- 
ing tha^ iii^te lb a diverse mix of socio-economic 
factors in the district* the associate dean directir^g 
each area was charged to cievelop grass-roots r.uii- 
tacts within the area and to develop instructional 
programs consistent with the needs of the popula- 
tion in the area. 

The enterprise headed by these area associate 
deans may involve 350 classes. 5.000 students and 
7,000 enrollments> Classroom instruction is offered 
in 127 locations throughout the community cam- 
pus. During the Spring 1979 semester, 1,254 classes 
were offered in these community campus loca- 
tions, sites which include neighborhood schools, 
churches, commercial business buildings, civic 
buildings, community clubhouses and senior rUi- 
zen centers. Instruction is also offered by broadt ist 
television, videotape, in-plaut, and independent 
study. 

STUDENTS: Coastline Community College has in 
exc&ss of 20,000 students attending during the 
current semester. Average student age is 34. Ninety 
percent are over age 21 and 68 percent are women. 
Most are attending part-time and most work full- 



time. Telecourse enroUment fs in excess of 4.000— ^ 
an increase of 12 perdent over last Spring and 17 ! 
percent over iast Fall 

CFFBRINGBt Coastline Community College is a 
comprehensive community college offering degree* 
transfer, and general educatioi^ programs as well as 
2Q occupational progi^s in such subjects as secre- 
tarial science, manageknenf and ttiaiicetin«, bank 
..teller training, mal estat^ (ravel agency, enetly 
management, petroleum mchnolog^t and others* ^ 
There are 1,200 courses fn the college curciculum. 
of which histrucMon is offered in about 530' this 
semester. The cpUege offers 12 oppn broadcast tele- 
coursed, ji course by newsparper, four videotape 
ACCESS courses and two business misnagement: 
"classroom in 9 briefcase" ^toursies. 

INSTRUGTIOKAL .STRATEGIES: It Js tUe inten- 
tion of the college to provide a diverse *mix of 
courses in content and media, providing access to 
learning for individuals whb would otherwise be 
disenfrancfaieed from traditional campus-bound in- 
struction through physical or situational Circum- 
stances, ' • 

DELIVERY SYSTEMS: Broadcast video, video- 
tape, newspaper, in- plant courses, U.S. mail, tele* 
phone and classroom. 

.SUPPOirr SERVICED central Instructional 
Media Center providing audio visual support and 
document reproduction, district computer center, 
use of public library systdm. 

TECHNOLOGIES USED: Coastline Community 
College uses the full range oS available telecom- 
munications Including a district-owned PBS tele- 
vision station and computer services. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORT: All 

areas of the college operation are subject to contin- 
uous review and research including community at- 
titude surveys, student characteristics surveys, stu- 
dent questionnaires, socio-economic studies, stu- 
dent advisory councils, and cu rriculum and course 
rpvlew. 

BUDGET: $5.1 million. 

SUCCESS FACTORS: Inspiration and rapport by 
the Eloard of Trustees. Flexibility, of the'adhiinis- 
trative structui^. Dedicatijn of college staff and 
faculty. Demonst^ted need for thu services the 
college provides. 

CHIEF PROBLEMS: Fiscal constraints posed by 
Proposition 13. Resistance by some fuoulty mem- 
bers of sister district colleges. 

MOST SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT AND 
FUTURE PLANS: Award of full accreditation, and 
ongoing development of new telecoiirses. 

* 
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8, Dallat County 
Commuiilty Coll )g« Dittrict 

ORIGIN: The ITV Center was created as a separate 
unit of the^Dallas County Community College Dis-^ 
trict in 1974. (See ITV Close- l/p: The First Six Years 
for a complete history.) 

GOALS: The ITV Center contributes to the achieve- 
ment the Dallas Cc unty Community College Dis- 
trict: that Is, serving in the best possible way V\e 
complex, varied, and ever changing educational 
requirements of a growing n\etropolitan commu- 
nity. The Center^s more specific objectives include 
the following; 

1. To create fully integrated learning systems 
using television as part of the delivery mech- 
anjsm to serve the needs of distant learners in 
DaHas County. 

2. To use the materials created in #1 in many 
different ways (for example, self-paced ia 
learning centers, closed circuit, in classroom? 
^as aids, in LRCs as supplements, etc.). 

3. 1 o distribute instructional systems and mate- 
rials to other institutions of learning. 

ORGANIZATION: The ITV Center serves the cen* 
tral administration function of implementing tele- 
courses within Dallas County and distributing tele- 
courses to other institutions. It also serves as the 
design and production agency for telecourses. Stu- 
dents in Dallas arc^ enrolled in one of the seven 
District colleges And their teachers, tests, and 
grades are all part ^^f that college and its activities. 

STUDENTS: DCCCD usually enrolls from 3,000 to 
5,000 students in eight long-term telecourses. The 
average age is 30. Most work at full- or part-time 
jobs outside the home. As of last year, more women 
than men enroUed in telecourses in Dallas. 

OFFERINGS: All offerings are for college credit. 
Most are what might be considered "core curric- 
ulum.** 

Regular courses include composition, litnrature, 
humanities, business, psychology, government, 
American history, and earth sciejice. We have also 
offertJ anthropology, ecology, persotial finance, 
religion, and introduction to science. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGICS: Mdst students 
are distant learners who work with print, people* 
dnd open circuit television. A carefully designed 
study guide ties everything together for the student. 
Many students work on-site m learning carrels with 
the TV elements. Though the design is different, the 
elements remain the same. 

DELIVERY SYSTEM: Open circuit television, 
learning carrels equipped with VTR's, print, and 
some on-campus meetings, including orientations 



and tests. « ' 

SUPPORT SERVICES: An p vcampus instructor 
for each courtb on each cam ms; a full range of 
campus services (counseling, Learning Resources 
Centers with print attd non-prita collections and 
assistance , test centers, etc.); telephone hotline (8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. five days a week) through the ITV 
Center, othor uses of the telejihonet U S. mail; ITV 
Center impl ^mentation on desijgn and coordination: 
campus and course coordinators; research staff. 

TECHNOLOGIES U8E^ TV broadcasts, tele* 
phone, audio tape, print, and computer. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMEOT EFFORT: In 

addition to regular ongoing District research and 
evaluation efforts, a full-time researcKer atsiats 
faculty and administrators to design and conduct 
various research efforts along such lines as student 
' course evaluations, Instructional effectivenew, 
marketing, effectiveness, retention, attrition; stu-/ 
dent demographics, etc. 

BUDGET AND SOURCES OF FUNDS; The ITV 
Center is a' regular DCCCD operation. As such, it is 
funded primarily by the taxpayers of Dallas Coun- 
ty, the state of Texas, and student tuition. Other 
revenv s accrue from sales and leases of ITV 
Center productions. So far, we have not requested 
large grants from private or public funds* 

SUCCESS FACTORS: (1) The Board of Trustees 
and top administrators of the District supported the 
creation of the ITV Center and continue to support 
our efforts, (2) The ITV Center works at winnfng 
and keeping the support of the on-campus faculties 
and staffs. (3) We take great care in the instruc- 
tional design of each course— both In prodv/ctlon 
and in implementation. (4) We take the student 
centered District philosophies seriously. i 

CHIEF PROBLEMS: We have mor^ withdrawals 
than we'd like. 

MOST RECE^ SlONinCANT DEVELOP- 
MENTS AND/OR FUTURE pLaNS: V/e are de- 

signin^f our first radio course (a joint effort with 
NPR). We have just concluded a massive two 
semester (sixty lesson) series in American govern* 
ment in consortium with Coast CDmmunity College 
District, Chicago City Colleges, and Tarrant Coun- 
ty Junior College District. We aro entering into 
other consortium production arrangements, but we 
have also started design and production of a second 
semester of American history and an introduction 
to sociology. 

DISTINCTIVE AND/OR VITAL ASPECTS NOT 
INCLUDED ABOVE: Instructional television is 
alive and growing in Dallas County Community 
College District. We are providing excellent in- 
struction vyhich serves a special student population 
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In • coft»eff«ctive wty Wa are tbte to produce 
* axcalteiit mw counai with our 0¥m ittourcet. Wa 
ara continuously seeking and finding new uses for 
our materialsi, new flexibility for our students and 



potential students. The numbers of client institu- 
tions continue to grow. Though we are not satis^ 
f ied because we know we can end will improve, we 
are committed and enthusiastic. 
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4. Em|;>.\n9 State Collage 



ORIGIN: Created'as separate unit of the State 
University of New York, 1971 . 

GOALS; To provide aUernative off-campus ap- 
proaches to learning, includingj'contract learning" 
programs leading to the coHege degree for students 
who cannot or do not want ^o study in a classroom 
setting. 

ORGANIZATION: Tfte academic prog^ram Is of- 
fered through nine centers: six regional ceaiers, the 
Center for Statewide Prograips, the Center for 
Labor Studies, and the Center for Distance Learn- 
ing. Direct administrative support services are pro- 
vided through a Coordinating Center in Saratoga 
Springs with units headed by the president, execu- 
tive vice president, and vice presidents for aca- 
demic affairs and for administration. 

STUDENTS: ESC currently enrolls 3,149 students, ^ 
ewaitled 1.082 degrees in 1977-78 and has awarded 
5.200 since 1972-73. 

'OFFERINGS:. Students can negotiate individual- 
ized learning contracts, pursue structured inde- 
pendent study courses at home,' join special groups 
for study, or take formal classes or other instruc- 
tional or learning experiences in a diversity of insti- 
tutions. Areas'of study: arts, business manage- 
ment/economics, community and human services, 
cultural studies, educational studies, historical 
studies, (hulhan development, science/ math/tech- 
nology, social theory/social structure/change, in- 
teidisciplinary studies, labor, studies. Degrees^ 
A,A,. A.S., B.A., B.S.. B.P.S. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES: Individual 



r learning through contracts; use 9f some prepared 
self-study packages. 

DELIVERY SYSTTSM: Learning Centrts around the 
state. • 
SUPPORT SERVICES: Through mentors, as de- 
scribed above* 

TECHNOLOGIES USED: Phone, TV broadcasts 
begun September 1979. , . 

RESEARCH AND DEVSLOI^MENT EFFORT: Of- 
fice of Research and Evaluation has obtained giants 
from FIPSE," Exxon, anrfNIE. Central interest has 
been development of a comprehensive evaluation 
framework focusing on both learning outcomes and 
costs (PERC).' In addition, characteristics of stu- 
dents, faculty, and programs have been studied In 
some 100 reports over six years. 

BUDGET AND SOURCES OF FUNDS: Expendi- 
tures, 1978-79: $6,939,000 from the state; addi- 
tional funds from FIPSE^ Danforth, NIE, Lilly, 
Fonl, Carnegie, NSF, Kellogg, and other sUte and. 
local agencies. 

SUCCESS FACTORS: Nqt available as sucb. ^ut 
. explored in various research studies of specific 
program aspecONt ^ comp onents. 

# 

CHIErPROBLEhlS: Dittos see Success Factors. 

, MOST RECENT SIGNIFICANT ' DEVELOP- 
MENTS AND/OR Fl^CURE PLANS: Broadcast TV. 
and radio courses to »)tart Fall 1979;-Rew Center to 
serve p ibllc agency employees: work with handi- 
capped, dist;jnt learners. 

DISTINCTIVE AND/OR VITAL ASPECTS TJOT 
INCLUDED ABOVE: Adyancjed standing through 
award of credit for prior learning. 
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B.vMtami^Daild Coimi^ity. Collefe 
Opto doUaga 

ORIG^i: Created aa a^dlviaior of Miami-Dade 
Community College, Miami, Flrrida, 1072. 

GO ALSt To provide altdrnaHve Iviarning ppportuni- 
tiea for students vAio canAot or do not want to study 
in i classroom setting; * / ■u^ ' , 

ORGANIZATION: The courses are offered through 
four campuaes add three Outreach locatfpns. The 
division is headed by a 4irector Who reports to the 
vice president for. educational services. 

STUDENTS: Today's Opon College student is fe- 
male (70 percent), white (80 percent), between 18*39 
yi^ara of age (85 percent), degree seNsking (77 pe^ 
cent), and enrolled ,part*time. The most dramatic 
change in this profile has been in the age range of 
18-22, which has shifted from Jess than 10 percent 
of the total enrollment in 1072-73 to more than 30 
percent in 1977-78. Much of this change can be at- 
tributed, in .part, to an increased availability of 
basic general education telecourses. - 

^Companlive Stalistics (only ma)o> categories 
identified): Sex: niale--30%, finale— 70%: Race: 
white— 80%, black— 19%, hispanic— 2%: Age: 18- 
22-32%, 23-29-28%, 30-39-25%; Type of 
Classes: Open College only— 3. Open College and 
on campus— 0. * 

OFFERINGS: Courses are offered in the following 
subjects: anthropology, black history, business ' 
law, death attitudes, econonrtcs, English compoal- , 
tion, horticulture, liumanities, mathematteSr reli- 
gion, psychology/ science, an^ self development. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES: Op^n College 
courses are media-based instructional systems that 
combine broadcast r^dio, televisioni or audio or 
videotape with integrated print, interaction, and , 
computer **f^edback.** 



DEUVSRY SYSTEM: The atudept uaea media, 
texiDOoka, print materiala, and RSVP, a computer* 
baaed student^aciilty interaction system. 

SUPPORT SERVICES: Campua-bfeaed admis- 
sions, registrations, buraara, counaeling, adylae- 
ment, and audiovisual and libnry ae rv ices. 

TECHNOLOGIES USED: Televiaipni redid and 
newspaper, iastnictor telephone office hcurat and 
computer-based instructional maoagekent 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORT: 

"Drama: Play, Performance, ^Perception," "^e 
Long Search," "Man and Environment,'^ "Ascent of 
Man,'* "Tlie Art of Being Human," and "RooU/* 

.BUDGET AND SOURCES OF FUNDS: Institu- 
ti({aall]( funded at approximately '$350,000 per 
year. 

SUCCESS FACTORSt Project streaaes high quality 
in courseware to make^viewlng compelling. Project 
offers "TV+"— supporta student learning through 
other materials. ^ 

CHIEF PROBLEMS! Inadequate audienpe and 
marketing reaearoh, leading to wrong major pro- 
duction or acquisition decisions. Incomplete com- 
munication with campua-baaed faculty or with 
ccx>perating colleges or clients. Failure to involve 
md retain the disadvantaged. 

MOST RECENT; SIGNinCAm DEVELOP- 
MENTS AND/OR FUTURE PLANS: The develop- 
ment of the humanitiea course, "The Art of Being 
Human," and the development of a more heteroge- 
neous student bbdy. i 

DISTINCTIVE AND/OR VITAL ASPECTS NOT 
INCLUDED ABOVti: Jhe use of the C90)pute^ 
based facnlty/student interactive syst^ called 
RSVP (Response System with Variable Preocrip- 

Hons). 
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•A. Univertity of Ctlifbniia at San Diego 
(Coartat by Newip«ii«r-Cbhn 

OtIGIN: Courses by Newspaper (CbN) was con- 
ceived In 197^ as a new and Innovative way of 
bringing important educational programs to a broad 
i'- iegment of the adult population that could not 
attend classes on a full-time basis. It proposed to 
use^he nation's newspapers— a previously unused 
hisource for structured a ialt education— as the 
delivery system for the raas& imucation component 
bf its programs; in addition, it would create a 
network of affiliated colleges and universities to 
offer credit courses based on the ne„wspaper series 
end utilizing supplementary learning materials. 

* . GOALS: (a) To offer exciting. nfonr.ative news 
features on significant a;id tiuK iy subjects to mil- 
lions of newspaper readers. (The articles in the 15- 
part series for each course are written by scholars 
and experts in the field.) (b) To provide supplemen- 
4ary materials— a reader, s)udy guide, audio cac 
4 settes— to enable interested readers to pursue the 
subject matter in greater depth, (c) To create mate- 
rials that enable participating colleges and un!ve^ 
sities to offer credit or noncredit courses for pe^ 
nnnil •|YT'"*'"n a more formal educational experi- 

T encnbri) To encourage community colleges, libra^ 
ies. civic organizations, church groups, etc. , to plan 

'- local forums and discussion groups on the CbN 
topics. 

• ORGANIZATIONS; CbN is administered from its 
offices at University Extension, University of Cali- 
forrla. San Diego. Administration and planning of 
• CbN are under the supervision of the Project^ 
Direclor. £)r. George A- CoIburn» with Jane L." 
Scheibe*' serving as editorial cllreclor: They are 
assisted by a six-member staff. A nine-member-. 
National Board of ^holsrs, college administra- 
tors, and editors selects course topics and the 
scholar to coordinate ej^ch course and approve * 
course outlines and authois of the newspaper 
series. Th? Board also appioves the newspaper 
articles prior to publication. A Faculty Committee 
of five Univen«ity of California professors revievys 
the other educationa! materials to assure high 
academic. stanilards and a balance of viewpoints. 
CbN distributes materials to newspapers nation- 
wide free of charge. Coiltges and univbisities sign 
up with CbN to pBi ticipate in the program, but they 
set their own course requirements, fees, etc. 

STUDENTS: CbN materials ara aimed primarily at 
tiie adult learner, although the programs are used in 
some high schools. An average of 5,000 dtudent^ 
have enrolled for each of 10 CbN offerings to date. 
Students tend tu have had some college education 
and to be in th2 31-50 year age bracket. Somewhat 
more than half the students are working toward a 



degree, while one-third enroll for personal interest 
and the remainder for professional advancement, 
In addition, approximately 5 million persons read 
the newspaper articles weekly, and many thou- 
sands attend CbN-related community programs, i 

OFFERINGS: CbN offers two.couiws per year. In 
September and January. The courses are interditci- 
piinary with some focus on the humanities. Courses 
offered to date are "America and the Future Man," 
"In Search of the American Dream," "American 
Issues Forum I: The Making of American Society," 
"American Issues Forum II: The Molding of Ameri- 
can Values," "Oceans: Our Continuing Frontier," 
"Moral Choices in Contemporary Society," "Crime 
and justice in America," "Popular Culture: Mirror 
of American Life," "Taxation: Myths and Reali- 
ties," and "Death and Dying: Ch&llenge and ^ 
Change." ^ 

"Connections: Technology and Change" and 
"Energy and the Way We Live" are scheduled for 
1079-80. For each offering, there is a sei-'es of 
newspaper articles, a book dfresidings, and a study 
guide. Audio cassettes and a soui^book for com- 
munity leaders and instructors areyavailable for 
most courses. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES: Because it a 
nontraditional program, CbN offers materials that 
can be used with a minimum of classroom instruc- 
tion, although participating colleges/univenities 
are required to hold at least two "contact" or class- 
room sessions per course. The books of readings 
contain introductory materials that give back- 
ground to the articles and set them into a meaning- 
ful context; the' study guides provfde review and 
self-test questions. 

DELIVERY SYSTEM: Newspaper articles and U- . 
lustrations are delivered free of charge to alfpartici- 
pating ilewspapers; the articles are carried over the 
wires of United Press Internationel (UPI) and are 
available-from CbN in scanne^ready form. CbN 
alsoi7roy(des newspapei^ and academic institu- 
tions\vij(n complete promotional materials. Books 
are disUubuted by the publisher and are available at 
booksto o^i or by direct mail order. 

SUPPOfe^XSERVICES: Individual participating 
colleges pi-o^lde their own support services. 

TECHNOLOGIES USED: UPI wire services, audio 
cassettes, radio And television. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORT: 

CbN conducts an evaluation of one course per year 
to determine readership and the profile of news- 
paper readers and students and to evaluate quality 
of materials, etc. 

BUDGET AND SOURCES OF FUNDS: The annual 

CbN budget is approximately $600,000. The Na- 
tional Endowment for the H amanitles has been the 
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principal funding source since the pro^dcf $ incep- 
tion. Other supplementary grants have come from 
the Exxon Education Foundation and the National 
Institute of Mental Health. In addition, dbN re- 
ceives Se per enrollee from participating ^hools 
with enrollments of 10 or more and royaltiiBS from 
book sales. I 

SUCCESS FACTORS; CbN's success is ^ttribut* 
able mainly to the fact that it has supplied both 
newspapers and colleges/universities wit|i mate- 
rials that are highly attractive to their constitu- 
encies. In addition, the costs to educational institu- 
tions and students have been reasonable. Each year 
since 1074 the ijumber of newspaper and! educa- 
tional users has increased, reflecting CbN*^ ability 
to deliver usable materials to two very different 
institutions. ' j 

CHIEF PROBLEMS: Paper shortages and ^e high 
cost of newsprint have made selling the program to 
newspaper editors increasiiigly difficult. Coiordina- 
tion of schools and newspapers is sometimes a 
problem. Success has meant increased pressures on 
staff to serve a growing clientere. 

MOST RECENT SIGNIFICAN'r llEVELOP- 
MENTS AND FUTURE PLANS: The addition of a 
television series, produced by BBC. and Time Life 
Films, to the CbN course "Connections: Technol- 
ogy and Change," makes the Fall 19B0 offering a 
unique multimedia program, combining for the first 
time on a national scale a, newspaper and television 
series. The Spiing 198Q program on energy will be 
offered, in cooperation with community forums 
planned by the American Association of Commu- 
nity and Junior Colleges, with funding by NEH and 
DOE. Also participating are the American Library 
Association, Naiional Public Radio, the A^ierican 
Association of Museum^, and other nationa^l organ- 
izations. 

DISTINCTIVE AND/OR VITAL ASPECTjS NOT 
INCLUDED ABOVE: Various spin-off projects at 
the state and local levels have been devel(!)ped on 
the basis of CbN, using institutional or^special 
funds such as State Humanities CounciJ igrants. 
Examples include newspaper series on state tax 
issues, a serieo on Great Lakes problems thajt ran in 
conjunction with the Oceans series, a New Jersey 
education consortium project that broughti senior 
citizens and high school student? together ito dis- 
cuss moral choices, local radio and television 
series, etc. 

6B. University California at San Diego 
[T^lecourtes} , 

! 

ORIGIN: Courses from television originated at 
University ExtensioQ, University of California, 
San Diego, in 1973 with the decision to create edu- 
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cational materials to supplement Jacob Brondw- 
ski*s book as a wrap-around course for the show^ 
on public television of the BBC-produced series, 
"The Ascent of Man.*^ The course was created With 
the help of Miami*Dade Community College. It led 
the way to the creation of a program csUed Natioi^al 
Media Courses, which combined our interests in 
Courses by Newspaper with coi^rses from televi- 
sion and the beginning interest in radio. 

GOALS: National Media Courses were created to ^ 
provide colleges and universities in the U.S. and 
" abroad with an opportunity to offer, at little coijt, 
superlative courses using one or more of the mass 
media as the essential element of instruction and / , 
drawing upon the academic and educational re* / 
sources available to the University of California. 
This would be possible through the production of / 
the necessary educational ingredients at UC San / 
Diego Extension. ; 

ORGANIZATION; With few exceptions, the staff 
for National Me^lla Courses was drawn from t^ 
staff of UniverA!*^ Extension, working on a palt- 
time basis. Courses by Newspaper has a full-t^e 
staff supported by an NEH grant. Instructional 
design and marketing staff for courses from tele- 
vision also wbrk full time. All of these activities 
report to Asspciate Dean Mary Walshok under the 
rubric of Academic Affairs. / 

STUDENTS^ Since National Media Courses are 
marketed to/colleges and universities, the students 
who attend do so as their students. The courses are 
organized by these cooperating institutions. They 
range in number from 10 to 50,000 per course and 
the numbed of participating institutions from 250 to 
450. 

OFFERINGS: On the television side we have devel- 
oped wrap-around courses for ''Perspectives on 
SffectivejParenting" and, with Coastline or Miami- 
Dade, "The Ascent of Man/* "Classic Theatre: The 
Humanities in Drama," "The Age of Uncertainty" 
(John Kenneth Galbraith), and "The Shakespeare 
Plays." wc participated in producing the television 
programs ps well as print materials for /'Psychology 
Toda/* ar^d "The Growing Years." In process are 
"Connecti(^ns and Man" and "The Cosmos" as well 
as the second year of "The Shak*6st)eare Plays." 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES: Our goal is to 
combine the^^best elements of instructional design 
with superlative academic resources in developing 
materials for our tclecourses. We identify leading 
academics in ^e field(s] covered by a television 
series to work with our instructional defiigner and, 
where necessar^r, our writers in. constructing print 
materials packages. We make a particular effort to 
build flexibility ir^to our packages ao that they may 
be adapted by individual instructors to the specific 
needs of their stucients. 




DELIVERY SYSTEM: The delivtry system is the . 
Public Broadcasting Service and the associated 
public television sUtions or the individual stations 
operating independently for "syndicated" courses. 

SUPPORt SERVICES: Institutions agreeing.to co- 
operate in the offering of courses receive an admin* 
istrative support package^t cohtains information 
on course approval procedures^ publicity and stu- 
dent recruitment, examination^^bank8, and similar 
assistance. \ 
TECHNOLOGIES USED: To daU;, technologies 
have been limited to broadcast television or films 
used in a similar manner. Other technology is under 
conslileration, including microcomputers, video 
discs, satellite transmission, etc. 

RESEARCH ^iND DEVELOPMENT EFFORT: We 
have conducted evaluation studies of several of our 
offerings, but limited budget has precluded our 
doing more than minimal research effort. We are 
continuously exploring the use of various instruc- 
tional strategies in our materials and are Working 
closely with a number of people in the University of 
California system in the application of emergent 
technologies to distance education, 
BUDGET AND SOURCES OF FUNDS: National 
Media Courses were expected to be income produc- 
ing or at leaRt self-supporting, but they have not 
proven to be so. Now we only participate if "up 
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front" funds are provided by a publisher or agency 
like the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

SUCCESS FACTORS: The popularity of the me- 
dium and the excellence of the productions have 
contributed to the acceptance of this new kind of 
instructional television. 

CHIEF PROBLEMS: P'-oblems have been of three 
sorts: (1) financial, (2j trying to bring together 
entities that have no history of working together 
and little understanding of each other's concerns 
and limitations, and (3) lack of control over the 
times and dates programs will be broadcast. 

MOST RECENT 8I0NIFICAN. DEVELOP- 
MENTS AND/OR FUTURE PLANS: Since we 
started with National Media Courts, It has been 
our hope to combine television and ne%v8paper 
courses Into one offering. The reinforcement of the 
use of two popular media seems likely to produce 
even better results. This will come to pass this fall 
with the offering of the BBC-produced television 
series on the history of technology called "Connec- 
tions." There will be a simultaneously publishisd 
newpaper series covering the same general areas. 

DISTINCTIVE AND/OR VITAL ASPECTS NOT 
INCLUDED ABOVE: The nine national studies 
currently being undertaken will Improve our pbil- 
Ity to Interest and retain students In National Media 
C jurses. Thus, their acceptance should Improve. 
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7. Unlvartity of Mtd-Ameriea (UMA) 



ORIGIN: Incorporated in 1074 as a nonprofit edu- 
cation organization by "Consortium of five Mid- 
western public univeraitieg; followed R&D effort in 
Nebraska (SUN). 

GOALS: Design and production of mediated course 
pac^ ages; encouragement of diMvery of tnediaked 
opportunities by existing colieget^ and universities 
and dissemination of research resvilts. 

ORGANIZATION: Organized and governed under 
auspices of Board of TrusteeSt comprising presi 
dents of 11 consortium member universities and six 
lay Trustees selected at large. Central staff in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, headed by President, includes 
programmatic divisions of Research, Acaden^ic 
planning, Course Development and Marketing. 
Delivery decentralized in UMA region through 
state system^! operated by member universities.. 

STUDENTS: Within the seven-state UMA region, 
enrollments have totaled slightly less than 12,000 
since 1074-75. Spring 1979 enrollments totaled 
1,800. ^ 

OFFERINGS: UMA-p^uced course packages; 
•*Iapan" (two parts: 'The Living Tradition;" 'The 
Changing Tradition**)— 30 half-hours, plus print; 
*The Great Plains Experience"— 6 half-hours, plus 
print; ''Going Metric"— 4 half-hours, plus print and 
home measurement kit; "Introduction to WoHd 
Food Problems" —4 half-hours, plus print; ''Foun- 
dations of American Nationalism" {with National 
Public Radio)— 30 half-hours, plus print; "Jazz: An 
American Classic" (developed by the University of 
Minnesota, soon to be pilot-distributed by UMA)— 
10 half-hours, plus print; "Accountin.<^ I and II" (in 
revision) — 13 half-hours, plus viewer notes and 
audiotapes; "Small Business Management" (in pro- 
duction)— 10 haif-hours; "Loosening the Grip" (al- 
cohol education, in production)— 11 half-hours^ 
plus print; "Anyone for Tennyson?" (lyrap-around) 
— le-20 half-hours, plus print; '^Introduction to 
Symphonic Music" (no longer in distribution]— 31 
hours of audio, plus print and 2 test tapes; "Intro- 
duction to Psychology** (no longer in distribution)— 
15 half-hours, plus print. 

In addition, delivery systems in affiliated states 
offer courses developed by other producers nation- 
wide. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES: Video, audio, 
texu, study guides, viewer guides, instructors 
manuals. 



DEUVBRY SYSTEM; Broadcast and nonbroadr 
cast TV and radio: mails; learning centers, campus 
centers; libraries. Institutional members of the 
UMA consortium develop a broadcast delivery 
capability, generally statewide, using broadcast TV 
and/or radio, cable systems, and learning centers. 

SUPPORT SYSTEMS: WATS telephone lines for 
academic advising and counseling; learning cen* 
ters; library testing centers. 

TECHNOLOGIES USED: TV, radio; satellite dia* 
tribution to user institutions nationwide; studying 
use of videodisc; contemplating applications of 
computers; slide-tapes; programmed instruction. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORTi Di- 
vision of Research and Evaluatioif conducts re* 
search and evaluation oti continuing basis, includ- 
ing market research, demographic analysis^ forma- 
tive evaluation during product development and 
sMinmative evaluation. More than 30 research re- 
ports diaseminated nationwide and to some foreign 
nations in total of 10,000 cppies. 

BUDGET AND SO ^CES OF FUNDS: Fiscal 1980 

budget approximately $4.0 million (e'intnj staff 
operations only) of which $2.15 millionprovided by 
National Institute of Education; estimated delivery 
costs in member states total $1.6 million. 

SUCCESS FACTORS: Course materials generally 
considered of high academic and media quality; 
learners reached represent clientele n^w to higher 
educatic!"! delivery bystems developed in region 
generaUy direct result of UMA aff ilia don; ac- 
knowledged research leadership in Open Learning. 

CHIEF PROBLEMS: Sustained funding a« ade- 
quate level; enrollments generally lower than antic- 
ipated; course materials development slower than 
anticipated, generally due to lower levels of funding 
than desired, but partly due to high cost of TV 
production; difficulty in ascertaining real needs/ 
motivations of learners; deiachment from point of 
delivery; lack^f public financial support for part- 
time learner. 

MOST RECENT SIGNinCANT DEVELOP- 
MENTS: With appointment of President Donald R. 
McNeil in August 1978, new directions identified: 
more focus on learner and demand*oriented pro- 
gram selection; more cooperation in program de- 
velopment and production with consortium mem- 
bers in UK^A region and other consortia elsewhere; 
greater attention to expanded sources of financial 
support through (a) grants and contracts and {b) 
marketing revenues. 



E. FACTORS THAT HELP OR IMPEDE OPEN UARMNG PROJECT 



One of the original objectives of this peper was to 
probe those factors that seem to make for success or 
for difficulties (sometimes leading to failure) in 
Open Learning projects. 

Early on, however, it became clear that such an 
enterprise itself presented difficulties that might 
lead to failure. 

First of all, such direct comparsions between the 
seven participating projects wduld be difficult to 
make without being misleading. The projects differ 
in essential underlying respects, including curricu- 
lar goals, nature of their clienteles, and sources of 
funds and budgeting procedures. Some make basic 
decisions about curriculum on the basis of degree 
requirements, while others operate on a ''Needs As* 
sessment** model and create offerings to meet, de- 
monstrable student desires. Some serve a ready- 
made audience of students who are already enrolled 
and come to the campus for other courses, while 
others reach out to learners with no other connec- 
tion with the institution. Direct comparsions would * 
be odiou6 and unenligbtening where N^T and the 
disparities between the projects are so major. 

Moreover, it was learned that two other inquiries 
into this field. SCEPAL and the AACJC project 
directed by Marilyn K.ressel. specifically address 
t|iis problem. The SCBPAJ. project is looking at 
(aftiong other thingsr'Success/failure in use of tele- 
courses . . . factors which help or hinder station- 
college Consortia which serve adult learners.** The 
AACJC project is conducting case studies about 
"key factors believed to help or hinder station/ 
college relationships.** Penelope Richardson of 
*USC is involved in both studies, which she envis- 
ages resulting in **a set of techniques for planning 
and operating a successful consortium of higher . 
education institutions and broadcast stations.** 

Already these inquiries are producing intriguing 
hypotheses that are being checked out with experi- 
enced practitioners. Kiki Munshi of the SCEPAL 



project reports that initial responses to their survey 
reveal that: 

The most consistent response from stations 
and colleges to the question **Why are tele* 
courses successful in this area?*' has been 
**strong and effective leadership." Penny Rich- 
' ardson identi|Ud commitment of leaders as a 
key factor in me successful operation of con- 
sortia; it !s clearly necessary for the successful 
operation of telecourses in a single institution 
as well. 

The **other reasons" we encountere4^ were in 
many forms and varietictli, but catered on 
meeting the needs of particular audiences and 
on competent administration. Station re- 
sponses included: properiy identify (immu- 
nity needs and target programs to those needs; 
provide enough publicity; involve stations 
with telecourses; have competent coordinator 
and station interested in education; have gdod 
television programs with courses v^ose con- 
tent is the same at is available in the classroom. 
Responses from the colleges included: strong 
student support services; flexible faculty; 
quality programs; successful learning experi- 
ences. 

Given this work, which will provide insighta 
based on actual site visits, interviewSi and other 
research, it was clear that the most useful listing 
that could be presented in this paper was one 
developed from a wider data base than the seven 
participating projects. The following listing is one 
investigator^s collation of informal, but informed, 
opinions from leaders of major projects in the field, 
including these seven and others, such as the 
British Open University and Chicago's TV College, 
plus the findings developed by Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories for the Society of College and Uni- 
versity Planners. 
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SOME "SUCCESS FACTORS" IN OPEN LEARNING PROJECTS 

Open Lear-ing projects frequently attribute their success to the presence of several or most of these 
factors: 

• Proiect addreue* ipeclfic, clearly defined, and well retearched learner*' needs. 

• Project focuaet on the learning process rather than being fixated on technology. 

• Project identifies a potentially reachable student body, sometimes including students already 
being served through on-campus courses. 

• Proj^t^rovides cr jdit and degree incentives by making courses sequential and leading toward 
degree. 

r •^FrotecrslfWerhigh-qitriHH^etmrwwa*^ 

, adapts it to meet local needs and style. 

• Project offer* "TV+" to support student learning thrbugh other materials. 

• Project includes a first-rate communications/support system for distance learners, 

• Project decides on hardware acquisition wisely, 'with good advice and stressing flexibility. 

• Proiect cultivates institutional supporfon the campus as a whole or on the member campuses in 
the case of a consortium, especially among the top administration and the mainstream of the faculty. 

• Project develops good cooperative arrangements with broadcast outlets. 

• Project is part of consortium to cooperate for production and/or distribution to share costs, talent, 
promotional efforts, know-how, resources, etc. 

• Project has diverse sources of funding. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES IN OPEN LEARNING PROJECTS 

* * 

Open Learning projects frequently attribute, their difficulties, problems, and outright failure to the 
presence of several or most of these factors; 

• Inadequate audience and marketing researchi leading to wrong major production or acquisition 
decisions. 

• Inadequate promotion. 

o Inadtquato communication and support services for distant learners. 

• Inadoquat^stafn^s for instructional services. 

• Inattention to attribution and student confusions. 
VIOv^M^lia on TV broadcasts to carry Ihe burden of instruction. 

^ a Unavailability of ^'front money** for course production, 

a Pramf tura commitment fd produce or use a major course before sufficient experience has been 
developed in using telecourses and in working with the technology and the organi:uitional problems. 

a FHIura to meet high quality standards in broadcast materials. 

a Failura to adhara to production schadulef, especially by faculty members involved in consortium- 
production enterprises. 

a Low marketability of produced courses to other institutions. 

a Poor communication with the rest of the faculty or with cooperating colleges or clients, 

a Failure to involve the disadvantaged. 

a Lack of suitable and/or predictable broadcast times. ^ 
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C. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY OF JOINT UMA-NIE CONFERENCE 
ON RESEARCH NEEDS IN ADULT LEARNING 



March 8-9i 1979 

Sponsored by: 

University of Mid- America 
and 

National Institute of Education 



In March of 1979, the University of Mid- America 
(UMA) and its primary funding agency, .the Na- 
tional Institute of Education (NIE), invited six adult 
education research specialists to help define re- 
search that UMA might undertake over the next 
few years. UMA is a five-year-old consortium of 11 
public universities in seven Midwestern states. 
^The task before the Arizona group was to pro- 
pose a research agenda for UMA. As a first step, 
participants discussed studies ahready made of 
"distance learning." UMA had been created to 
provide learning opportunitiev^ to adults who might 
not want— or be able— to take college-level courses 
in customary settings. Television, audiocassettes, 
woricbooks, and other means to reach adult learners 
at home are used in UMA-developed instructional 
packages. 

The six panelists recognized that considerable 
research related to distance leA Jng has already 
been done, by UMA and by adult education special 
ists elsewhere. These studies should be analyzed 
soon, the group felt, to see what applications they 
might have to UMA*s work In the near future. This 
analysis would show where "researchable gaps** 
exist and what topics to avoid because they have 
already been studied extensively. 

Other realizations helpt^d shape the discussions. 
One v/as that UMA is unique emong institutions 
specializing Jin distance learning. UMA, panelists 
observed, should build on this uniqueness in plan- 
ning suitable research. Said one participant about 
UMA: ''There's probably nobody in the country any 
better equipped to contribute something about dis- 
tance learning.** 

The panel also concluded that UMA*s research 
agenda should focus on what '^anbe completed in a 
short time— probably within two years. Further, 
UMA should limit the number of its projects. A 
'^manageable'* list, one member observed, would in- 
clude four to eisht studies. 
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^ Building tlie Roaearcli Af «nda 

Possible UMA research fell into three categories: 
the adult as learner, program dev^ippment. and ad- 
ministration and organization. Within each area, a 
variety of options was presented. 

Uncter the heading of the adult as learner, UMA 
was urged to concentrate on the distance learner as 
a matter of first priority. This resey^h should Uh 
clude informed questioning of the individual en- 
rolled in UMA*8 program* and of the adult not yet 
committed to distance learning. This body of re- 
search should seek more informatlcn about the 
involved adult students, why they choose to learn 
through distance learning, and what they want to 
^ learn. UMA was urged to continue studying the 
demand for its services, especially among men and # 
women who have not ^pmanded them at alU 

Research on two distinct learner types v^s rec- 
ommended. One project would investigate the in- 
dividual openly enthusiastic about being iii the 
UMA program. A second would focus on the 
person who leans toward learning what UMA of- 
fers, but who will not accept TV as a way of 
reaching his or her academic goal. 

Further, building on its location in the Plains 
states, UMA^ught to study distance learning in 
rural settings. As a related. task, it could investigate 
how urban and rural adult learners are alike and 
where they differ. 

In the art^a of program development, panelists 
proposed th^X UMA look into how the teaching- 
learning tran saction bears on that development 
process— from the earliest step of needs assess- 
ment through analyzing responses to instructional 
opportunities. UMA should rer 3arch the choice of 
elements in the package of learning materials to see 
how many learners use which specific items and 
why. Investigator) might look at how various ar- 
rangements of media, materials, and dulivery meth- 




ods work in different settings. 

The panel strongly favored continuing the evalu- 
ation of UMA's produced materials. This would 
point up any inadequacies and how they might be 
resolved. 

Under adminfstralion and organijzation, the pa^ 
ticipants clustered a group of topics. UMA should 
study Its internal procedures. It should also evalu- 
ate Its research staff, which several observers In 
Tucson considered to be of a high order. 

Looking outward, the panel advised UMA to re- 
view its relationships with member Institutions of 
the UMA consortium. There should be an i ssesa- 
ment of whether enrollment In UMA courses might 
have kept students from taking regular couises at 
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participating institutions. 

The proceduims of other distance learning syfr 
{ems should be analyzed for their possible bearing 
on UMA's practices. How these agencies design 
and produce distance learning materials, it was 
noted, could be of real value to the University of 
Mid-America. 

The panel members encouraged UMA to capital- 
ize on the distance learning research already avail- 
able. Against the background of that research, the 
men and women meeting In Arizona counseled, 
UMA should do a small number of studies of its 
own, from which it could expect "convincing r^ 
suits" in the next two years. 



FUTURE DiREGTIONS FOR OPEN LEARNING 



CONFERENCE PARHCIPANTS 



F^»if/ Oj^a LMraiag Projtott: 

Martin ChamlMiitin 
D«an, University Extension 
^ Upivarsity of California— San Diego 

lamaa W.Hall 

Pfii^sident 

%mplx^ State College 

Bernard Luskin ^ 
PTesident • * 

Coastline ComnmnU / Colkge 

Robert H/ McCabe 

Executive Vice President 

Miami-Dade Community College District. 

Donald R. McNeil 
President 
. University of Mid'^America 

Harold E. Morse 
Director/Education Division 
Appalachian Regional Commission 

Rodger Pool 

Director of Instructional Television 
Dallas County Community College District 

Frc^m Ktlated OrgAnisatioas: 

Peter Dirr 

Manager, Educational Analysis 
. Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

Ronalri C. Bomstein 
Boarr! Member. National Public Radio 
Dir'iCtor of Radio and Television 
University of Wisconain-Extension 

Jack McBride 
General Manager 

KUON-TV' and Nebraska ETV Network . 

John Montgomery 
Pre8ident 

Central Education Network (Chicago) 

S, Leigh Sauser 

Director, Educational Services 

Public Broadcasting Service 

John Labow 
Executive Producer 
Post-Secoadary Project 
The Ontario Educational Communications 
Authority 

James Zlgerell 

Director, Mass Media Task Force 
American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges 



Stafft . 

Kenneth C. Fischer 

The Learners' Cooperative 

Ronald Gross 

Author, The Ufelong Learner 

Obsanran/ParUdpaatas 

Lawrence Grayson 

Head, Information Technology 

National Institute of Education 

Wayne Hartley ^ 
Director of Academic Planning 
University of Mid-America 

Don HoUoway 
Director of Marketing 
Universily of Mid-America . 

Thomas S. Johnson 
Treasurer/Assistant to President 
' for Admbiistration 
University of Mid-America * 

Nancy Miller 

Director of Telecourse Implementation 

Instructional Television Center 

Dallas County Community College District 

Charles Stalford 
UMA Proiect Officer 
National Institute qf Education 

Robert Shuman 

Director of Operations 

Appalachian iSducation Satellite Project 

Milan N. Wall 

Vice President ' 
University of Mid*America 

Nofflet D. Williams ^ 
Director, Regional Coordinating Center- 
Lexington 

Appalachian Education Satellite Project ' 
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